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PREFACE 
By Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman 


The security of the free nations of eastern and southern Asia rests 
upon many factors—economic, political, and military. In every one 
of these categories concrete steps toward disarmament can have a 
salutary impact. Many of the Asian states, because of the possibility 
of Communist aggression, must maintain military and police forces 
which constitute a heavy burden upon their near subsistence econ- 
omies. Thus, any headway that can be made toward lifting the weight 
of Asian armed forces and armaments can free resources for strength- 
ening the material foundations of their liberty and independence. 
Steps toward disarmament can also lighten the heavy economic bur- 
dens of the people of the United States and other countries and enable 
them to channel more of their energies into constructive measures for 

eace. 

; Many of the Asian peoples are at a political crossroads, hoping 
that the atomic age will bring them peace and plenty rather than 
misery and destruction. Thus, as pointed out in this study, they 
have a deep dread of the further development of atomic explosives, 
a dread that has been intensified by the holding of nuclear tests in 
regions relatively close—Siberia and the Pacific Ocean. Any initiative 
by the United States that can ameliorate this dread should make a 
profound impression on the Asian people. While promoting through- 
out the world the peaceful uses of atomic energy, we should strenuously 
endeavor to prevent the spread of nuclear-weapon capability to 
nations not now possessing it, for this would multiply manifold the 
chances of an outbreak of a nuclear war. The three present nuclear 
powers—the United States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain— 
cannot expect, however, other nations to deny themselves the military 
instruments of an atomic age unless they themselves are willing to 
curb their own development and testing of nuclear explosives. The 
benefits that all nations, both great and small, would derive from a 
general limitation on nuclear arms development would be so far- 
reaching that no nation can now afford to ignore the possibility of 
such an agreement. 

Unsolved political problems are also contributing causes of the arms 
burdens sustained by both the Communist and the non-Communist 
states in Asia. The problem of Communist China, after being stalled 
on dead center for half a dozen years, is now approaching a decisive 
juncture. The issue of political prisoners, on which negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Red China have been deadlocked for 
many months at Geneva, is slowly melting away as the prisoners are 
gradually released. At this time six are still being held. Surely the 
rulers in Peiping should realize that release of those imprisoned would 
help to lessen tensions in the area. The release of these Americans 
should open the gate to negotiations on other differences, the resolution 
of which would help dissipate ill-afforded arms burdens now weighing 
upon Red China, the nations of south and southeastern Asia, as well 
as other countries. 


Vv 
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New forces are astir on the Chinese mainland that indicate the 
political situation may be evolving toward greater independence of 
action and less adherence to Soviet domination. While I do not think 
these developments should be exaggerated, nevertheless in my esti- 
mation the time has come to take a fresh look at our policy toward 
Peiping. 

We should certainly encourage American newsmen to visit Red 
China in order to report what is happening in that country and to 
enable news about the United States to penetrate through the bamboo 
curtain to the Chinese people. We should consider modifying other 
barriers, such as the trade embargo, which force China into ever 
closer relations with the Soviet bloc. Finally, it is essential that 
Communist China be brought into any disarmament system at an 
early stage. As long as there are no armament controls on Com- 
munist China, that country will be free to continue to strengthen its 
large military machine. Moreover, until Communist China is in- 
cluded in a disarmament system, it will provide a loophole which the 
Soviet Union might use to violate obligations undertaken as a result 
of a disarmament agreement. 

Another urgent question in eastern Asia today, as indicated in 
this study, is that of Korea. Here is another example where the lack 
of a political settlement results in the maintenance of large armies, 
separated only by a narrow demilitarized zone. The armistice nego- 
tiated in 1953 has become extremely tenuous because violations by 
the Communists have necessitated the suspension of key provisions 
on arms control. Only recently the United Nations Command an- 
nounced that, in view of the reinforcement of North Korean forces, 
modern weapons would be sent to the United Nations forces in 
South Korea. 

The danger of an arms competition between North and South 
Korea has convinced me that we should now take a further step. 
Before the armistice agreement breaks down entirely, we should amend 
the agreement to make it conform with the latest trends in United 
Nations disarmament negotiations. The United Nations Command 
should be authorized to offer to negotiate with the Communist com- 
mand new military arrangements providing for a thinning out of armed 
forces and armaments on both sides of the armistice lines and for 
effective mutual inspection. This study gives ample evidence that 
the past inspection system in Korea has been woefully inadequate. 
However, with mutual aerial and ground inspection of the type that 
both the United States and the Soviet Union have already accepted 
in principle we would know whether a new limitation on armaments 
was being observed. Such an agreement would ameliorate a dangerous 
situation in Korea and perhaps pave the way for a political settlement. 
it would also provide an excellent pilot area for mutual air and ground 
inspection. Such a pilot project might also be applied to Vietnam, 
which may work to facilitate a political settlement of problems 
afflicting that divided nation. 

It is my belief that Staff Study No. 9 on Disarmament and Security 
in Eastern and Southern Asia is a valuable aid in understanding the 
complex problems of disarmament and security. It was prepared by 
Ellen C. Collier and Charles Gellner, on assignment to the subcom- 
mittee staff by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. It does not necessarily reflect the views of the Disarmament 
Subcommittee or any of its members. 

JuLY 8, 1957. 











DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY IN EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 
ASIA 


A. BacKGROUND 


Security in the Far East after World War I' 


Not long after the First World War a period of relaxation seemed to 
settle over the Far East. Great power rivalries in the area had been 
resolved into fairly well-defined areas of influence, and since most of 
the countries in the area were colonial dependencies of the great powers 
they too benefited from the prevailing security balance. India 
(present-day India, Pakistan, and Ceylon), Burma, and Malaya were 
part of the British Empire. Indochina belonged to France, the East 
Indies to the Netherlands, and the Philippines to the United States. 
Farther north, Korea and Formosa were under Japanese sovereignty. 
China, although an independent republic, to some extent was de- 
pendent for its freedom upon guaranties of the nations with interests 
in the area through such policies as the “open door.” ? Japan, Siam 
(presently Thailand), and Afghanistan were also independent. Japan 
alone, however, was a strong military and industrial nation and able 
to compete with western nations for power in the area. 

One factor in the stabilization of the Far East in the post World 
War I period was an agreement among the leading powers with 
interests in the area to limit their naval armaments. The Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 was primarily concerned with security in the 
Far East because the naval competition which existed between the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Japan at the end of the 
First World War was arousing concern that there might be war in the 
Western Pacific. Several agreements affecting the Far East were 
negotiated by the major powers. The Treaty on Limitation of 
Naval Armaments established ceilings on the tonnage of capital ships 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, Japan, Italy, and France 
in the ratio of 5—5-3—1.75—1.75.5 Moreover, in the treaty the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Japan agreed that the status quo 
with regard to fortifications and naval bases should be maintained in 
their insular possessions in the Western Pacific.* 

In another agreement—the Four-Power Treaty—the United King- 
dom, France, Japan, and the United States agreed to respect each 
other’s rights in the Pacific and to refer future disputes in that area 
to a joint conference. Finally, in the Nine-Power Treaty these states 


1 This section is based upon a report by J. Clement Lapp, Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress. 

2 The “‘open door’’ policy was set forth by United States Secretary of State John Hay in notes of 1899 and 
1900, and included recognition of the territorial integrity of China and the obligation of each power not 
to discriminate in favor of the commerce of its own nationals in its — of influence. 

3 For the text, see United States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment. Disarmament and Security, A Collection of Documents, 1919-55 (hereinafter referred to as Collec- 
tion of Documents) p. 13. 

‘Japan was already obligated not to fortify the Pacific Islands it had received as mandates from the 
League of Nations following World War I. 
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plus Italy, Belgium, China, Portugal, and the Netherlands, bound 
themselves to respect the “sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China” and to uphold the 
principle of the “open door.”’ These agreements aided in reducing 
tension in the area for almost a decade.5 


The Second World War 


In 1931, however, Japan launched a series of aggressive actions, 
beginning with the conquest of Manchuria, which were not success- 
fully countered by the other powers with interests in the area. Japan 
withdrew from the League of Nations and in 1935 denounced the 
Washington Naval Treaty. There was suspicion that, contrary to 
international commitments, fortification of Japan’s mandated islands 
was underway. This suspicion was strengthened by Japanese refusals 
to permit League of Nations inspections or to permit the United 
States to send naval vessels into the ports of the mandated islands.°® 

China again became the victim of Japanese aggression in 1937 when 
the latter invaded the former in an undeclared war. Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbor brought the Second World War to the Far East. The 
power of Japan enveloped successively the China littoral, Hainan 
Island, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and the South Pacific Islands to the very doorsteps of Australia 
and New Zealand before Japanese military dominance and expansion 
in the Far East were brought to an end. 

With the formal surrender of Japan on September 2, 1945, the 
United States and its allies had vast land, sea, and air forces in the 
western Pacific area. The Soviet Union, which had declared war 
against Japan on August 8, 1945, had forces in Korea north of the 
38th parallel, and in the Sakhalin and Kurile Islands. On the China 
mainland the position of the National Government headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek was threatened by Communist forces led by Mao Tse-tung.’ 


Emergence of new states 


The end of the war brought a surge of nationalism throughout Asia 
which resulted in independenve for most of the peoples of the former 
colonies. The Philippines, Burma, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
gained sovereignty without involving hostilities with the mother 
country. In Indonesia, however, bloodshed marked the transition to 
full independence. In Indochina the full independence of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia was achieved only after the harsh pains of 8 years 
of warfare with Communist-led insurgents and even then the end of 
hostilities left Vietnam north of the 17th parallel under Communist 
control, as was the case in Korea north of the 38th parallel. 


The demilitarization of Japan 


The prewar pattern was further changed by the demilitarization of 
Japan and its relinquishment of Formosa, the Ryukyu Islands, 


5 The naval limitation agreement was supplemented by the London Treaty of 1930 which set an upper 
limit in all categories of vessels for the United Kingdom, the United States and Japan, with a 10-10-6 ratio 
in capital ships and heavy cruisers, a 10-10-7 1atio in light cruisers and other auxiliary craft, and parity in 
submarines. The treaty also had an escalator clause which released a signatory from its obligations if its 
position was jeopardized by the naval construction of a nonsignatory. Collection of Documents, p. 41. 

6 Wilds, Thomas. How Japan Fortified the Mandated Islands, U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, April 
1955: 401-407. According to this article, later evidence showed that the bulk of the military installations in 
these islands were built in 1940 and 1941, that is, after the expiration of the treaty in 1936. 

7 Since 1926 the armies of the National Government had been pitted against the Chinese Communist 
forces. Dating from Japan’s conquest of Manchuria in 1931 the military power of the National Government 


had faced two enemies, the Chinese Communists based in China’s northwest hinterland and Japan pressing 
southward from Manchuria. 
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Korea, southern Sakhalin, the Kuriles, the Bonins, and the Pacific 
mandated islands (the Marshalls, Carolines, and Marianas). 

The basic post-surrender policy for Japan® stipulated that Japan 
could not have any army, navy, airforce, secret police organization, 
or any civil aviation or gendarmerie. All military equipment was 
seized or destroyed. In its new constitution of November 3, 1947, 
Japan renounced war as a sovereign right and forbade the establish- 
ment of an army, navy, and airforce.’ 


The rise of the Communist threat 


Although the Soviet Union withdrew its forces from Manchuria in 
1946 and from North Korea in 1948, Communists were left in control 
of these areas, and throughout Asia Soviet agents endeavored to 
influence nationalist, labor, peasant, and other popular movements. 
In 1948 the Chinese Communists launched a successful counter- 
offensive against the nationalists and the next year conquered the 
entire mainland. The Nationalist Government and army retreated 
to the island of Taiwan (Formosa). 

The Communist drive for power in Asia became even more pro- 
nounced when on June 25, 1950, North Korean Communist forces 
attacked the Republic of Korea. At the end of the year, after the 
United Nations effort had repulsed the Communist forces, a large 
army from Communist China joined in the aggression. Communist 
China also showed its desire for expansion by marching into Tibet. 

In 1946 the Communist-led Vietminh forces in Vietnam had 
launched a full-scale war against the French and French-allied nation- 
alists. The war was not brought to an end until the Geneva armistice 
of 1954 which provided for the division of Vietnam into a Communist- 
controlled north and a non-Communist south. The Chinese Reds 
then moved to force the Republic of China to surrender Taiwan and 
the Pescadores Islands but this attempt was unsuccessful. 

Communist power has also threatened tne security of other nations 
in the western Pacific area. The exact nature of the threat has varied 
from country to country and with the changing world situation. Re- 
cently the Communist plan of moving with military force into areas 
of military weakness has shifted to an increasing emphasis upon 
economic, political, and cultural penetration. 


B. Security Systems In AsIA 


The Communist onslaught against South Korea in 1950 marked 
the beginning of intense efforts by the United States and other coun- 
tries to reinforce their security through cooperative defensive measures. 
In Korea the aggression was turned back by the United States and 
15 other countries, both Asian and non-Asian, in a collective defense 
action under the aegis of the United Nations. Elsewhere in Asia the 
United States sought to deter Communist aggression by buildin 
situations of strength through formal alliances and through expande 
programs of military and economic aid. 


§U. 8. Department of State. Activities of the Far Eastern Commission. Report by the Secretary 
General. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 

® Article 9 of the constitution reads: ‘‘ Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and 
order, the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat of use of 
arms as means of settling international disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war 


potential will never be maintained. The right of belligerency of the state will not be recognized.” Collec- 
tion of Documents, p. 581. 


93163—57——2 
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The Japanese peace settlement and associated security pacts 


The victory of the Chinese Communist forces in 1949 and the 
Korean aggression of 1950 focused attention on the need to normalize 
the status of occupied Japan. Principally through the initiative of 
the United States, a general peace settlement for Japan was negotiated 
consisting of a peace treaty and a series of security pacts with Japan 
and other Pacific countries. In the peace treaty signed at San Fran- 
cisco on September 8, 1951, Japanese sovereignty was restored and 
the occupation was terminated.” Pursuant to a bilateral security 
treaty signed at the same time, the Japanese Government granted the 
United States the right to station troops in Japan on a provisional 
basis until the latter could assume responsibility for its own defense." 

In conjunction with the negotiations on the Japanese peace and 
security treaties the United States also drew up defense pacts with 
Australia and New Zealand, and with the Philippine Republic. These 
treaties were motivated in part by a desire to give the signatory Pacific 
countries assurances of security at a time when Japan’s sovereign right 
to have its own defense forces was being restored.” 

In terminology both of these security treaties were directed at 
aggression from any quarter. In each treaty the signatory states 
pledged to consult whenever their territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence, or security was threatened in the Pacific,” and if an armed 
attack was made, each would consider it ‘ ‘dangerous to its own peace 
and safety” and declared that it would act to meet the common danger 
‘in accordance with its constitutional processes.”’ “ 


Alliances with the Republics of Korea and China 


The armistice between the United Nations Command and the 
Communist armed forces in Korea in mid-1953 ° put an end to the 
fighting, but large Communist forces remained entrenched north of 
the armistice line. To stiffen the defense of the Republic of Korea 
(South Korea) the United States concluded a mutual defense treaty 
with it on October 1, 1953.1 In it each party recognized that an 
attack in the Pacific area on territory under the administrative control 
of either of them would be dangerous to its peace and safety, and 
promised that it would act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. The Korean Republic granted the 
United States the right to keep military forces on its territory. 

The present security problem of the Republic of China arose when 
the Chinese Communists took over governmental power in conti- 
nental China in late 1949 and the National Government withdrew to 
Taiwan. The President of the United States, in January 1950 as the 


10 Partial text in Collection of Documents, pp. 602-606. 

il Text in ibid., pp. 606-607. The United States and Japan subsequently concluded an administrative 
agreement governing terms on which bases and other facilities would be granted to the American forces. 
Text in Department of State Bulletin, March 10, 1952, pp. 382-390. 

12 The Philippine Treaty was signed August 30, 1951, and that with Australia and New Zealand, Sep- 

tember 1, 1951. The report of the U. 8S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee stated in regard to the pact 
with Australia and New Zealand: ‘‘As a result of World War II, these countries feared the resurgence of 
Japanese aggression, and they were deeply concerned about the possibility of Japanese rearmament. ‘Their 
natural inclination, therefore, was to think in terms of a peace treaty that would make such eventualities 
impossible. They could agree to a generous treaty, imposing no restrictions upon Japanese rearmament, 
only ifthe United States would formally express concern for their security and agree to stand with them in 
the event of an attack.’’ Collection of Documents, p. 939. 

a a Philippine Treaty specified consultation when the threat was from ‘‘external armed attack’’ in 
the Pacific. 

i4 Texts in Collection of Documents, pp. 598-601. The treaty with Australiaand New Zealand provided 
for the establishment of a Council of Foreign Ministers to consider matters for the implementation of the 
treaty. A similar council was created in May 1954 under the United States treaty with the Philippines. 


46 July 27, 1953. Partial text of armistice agreement in Collection of Documents, pp. 396-405. 
16 Text in ibid., pp. 607-608. 
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civil war between the Communists and the Nationalists continued, 
announced that the United States would not pursue a course leading 
to involvement in China and thus would not provide military aid or 
advice to the Nationalist forces on Taiwan.” But 6 months later 
when the Communists attacked in Korea, American policy toward 
Taiwan was altered. The President then announced that ‘‘the occu- 
pation of Formosa would be a direct threat to the security of the 
Pacific area and to the United States forces. * * *” and he ordered 
the United States Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on the Na- 
tionalist-held island. As a corollary he declared that he had called 
upon the National Government to cease military operations against 
the mainland. ‘‘The 7th Fleet will see that this is done,” he de- 
clared."* Three years later this policy was amended when the Presi- 
dent announced that the 7th Fleet would no longer be used to “‘shield”’ 
Communist China.” The order to defend Taiwan, however, was not 
reversed. 

The defense commitments of the United States regarding Taiwan 
were formally expressed in a mutual defense treaty with the National 
Government signed December 2, 1954. The treaty contained a 
security guaranty clause similar to those in the other security pacts 
mentioned above.” It applied to those territories in the Western 
Pacific under the jurisdiction of the United States and, with respect 
to China, to Taiwan and the Pescadores (small islands in the Formosa 
Strait). Other territories could be included ‘‘as may be determined by 
mutual agreement.’”’ In an exchange of notes between the United 
States and Nationalist China ”' it was affirmed that the use of force for 
the defense of Taiwan and other territories would be a ‘‘matter for 
joint agreement,” except, however, for “action of an emergency char- 
acter which is clearly an exercise of the inherent right of self-defense.” 
This exchange was widely interpreted as blocking Nationalist offensive 
measures against Communist territory without the concurrence of the 
United States. 

{arly in 1955 the so-called “Formosa Resolution’? approved by 

Congress authorized the President at his discretion to use American 
military forces to defend “related positions and territories’? required 
for assuring the defense of Taiwan and the Pescadores.” This resolu- 
tion, it was generally agreed in Congress and elsewhere, permitted the 
President at his discretion to defend Nationalist-held islands, other 
than Taiwan and the Pescadores, along the East China coast, which 
had been under intense military pressure from the Communist main- 
land.” The “Formosa Resolution” was a unilateral expression of 
intent and was distinct from the formal commitment to Nationalist 
China in the mutual defense treaty. 
“i The President said, “‘In the view of the United States Government, the resources on Formosa are ade- 
quate to enable them to obtain the items which they might consider necessary for the defense of the island.’”’ 
In: Raymond Dennett and Robert K. Turner. Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1950. Prince- 
ton University Press (for World Peace Foundation), 1951, pp. 492-495. 

18 Proclamation of June 27, 1950. Dennett and Turner, op. cit., pp. 444-445, 

1° State of the Union Message of President Dwight D. Eisenhower, February 2, 19533 

2 Text in Collection of Documents, pp. 608-610. 

21 December 10, 1954. Texts in U. 8. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Mutual Defense Treaty with 
the Republic of China. Report * * * February 8, 1955 (84th Cong., Ist sess., Executive Report No. 2), 
Washington, 1955, pp. 10-11. 

22 Text in Collection of Documents, pp. 966-967. 

% The “‘offshore’’ islands most discussed were Quemoy and Matsu. The resolution, however, mentioned 
no specific islands. Although a recent source indicated that President Eisenhower gave President Chiang 
Kai-shek of the National Government his “personal assurance’ regarding the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu (John R. Beal, John Foster Dulles: A Biography, New York, Harper & Bros., 1957, p. 227), Secre- 


tary Dulles has stated that the United States made no commitments to defend the offshore islands beyond 
the actual wording of the congressional resolution. New York Times, April 3, 1957, p. 8. 
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Multilateral security in the Pacific: The SEATO Pact 


After the outbreak of the Korean conflict advocates in the Umtsed 
States and elsewhere * increasingly urged the formation of an all- 
Pacific security pact similar to the North Atlantic Treaty or the Rio 
Treaty in the Western Hemisphere. This aim in principle was 
adopted as official policy by the United States Government and the 
security treaties with the Philippines, Korea, Australia, and New 
Zealand had clauses looking toward the development of a ‘‘more 
comprehensive system of regional security in the Pacific Area.” * 

The Geneva armistice agreement of July 20, 1954, ending hostilities 
in Indochina but leaving the Communists in control of North Vietnam 
and two northern provinces of Laos, and maneuvers by Communist 
China in support of subversive activity in Southeast Asia, spurred 
negotiations on a multilateral treaty for the defense of the Southeast 
Asian region. Some southern Asian states, however, such as India 
and Indonesia, were not willing to commit themselves to a military 
alliance and the three Indochinese countries, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam were hindered by the Geneva armistice agreement ‘from 
participating in such an alliance.” 

The eight countries that signed the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Tr eaty (now generally referred to as SEATO—Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization) 7 at Manila on September 8, 1954, were Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. Each signator y pledged, in case of 
attack against any of them to “act to meet the common danger i in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes.”’ The terms of the treaty 
were directed against aggression in general, but in an understanding 
incorporated in the pact the United States limited its commitment to 
act only against aggression by Communists. It promised to consult 
in case of other aggression. The other signatories did not thus limit 
their commitment. 

Subversion and guerrilla attack were considered dangerous possibili- 
ties in Southeast Asia and the SEATO signatories provided to act 
against them through a stipulation in the treaty that, if the territorial 
integrity or political independence of a party covered by the pact was 
threatened in some way other than armed attack, the parties would 
consult on measures to be taken for the common defense. 

The Manila pact applies to the “general area of Southeast Asia, 
including * * * the entire territories of the Asian parties, and the 
general area of the Southwest Pacific’ up to a line running just north 
of the Philippine Islands. Taiwan, Hong Kong, and other areas to 
the north are thus excluded from the jurisdiction of the treaty. The 
treaty stipulates, however, that armed aggression against any state or 
territory outside the treaty area might by unanimous agreement of 





*% The National Government of China, the Republic of Korea, and the Philippines called for a Pacific 
pact. William Reitzel, Morton A. Kapk an, and Constance G. Coblenz, United States Foreign Policy, 
1945-55. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1956, p. 311. (Cited hereafter as ‘‘ Brookings.’’) 

2% The U. 8S. Congress has formally endorsed the creation of a regional security organization in the Far 
East and Pacific area. See secs. 101 and 105 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. U.S. Senate 
Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program. The Military Assistance Program of the United 
States, Washington. 1957, pp. 160-161. 

% The 1954 Geneva agreements on ending hostilities in Indochina stipulated that the Indochinese states 
should not enter alliances except under certain conditions. See art. 19 of the armistice agreement for Viet- 
nam; and declarations by the Royal Governments of Laos and Cambodia, in Senator Mike Mansfield’s 
report on Indochina * * *, October 15, 1954 (printed for the use of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions), Washington, 1954, ‘pp. 21, 28- 29. Although South Vietnam did not sign the armistice agreement 
and considers itself not le gally bound by it, asa matter of policy South Vietnam has not entered into a 
military alliance 


7 Text in Collection of Documents, p. 611 ff. 
3% See map, opposite p. 11. 
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the signatories be recognized as coming under the security guaranty 
clauses of the treaty. 

A separate protocol to the SEATO pact specifically includes within 
the guaranty of the treaty the nonmember states of Cambodia, Laos, 
and the Republic of Vietnam. Although Cambodia and Laos have 
rejected SEATO’s protection, the commitments of the treaty members 
are not contingent upon acceptance by the two countries.” But by 
the terms of the treaty * no defensive action on the territory of these 
states could be taken without their consent. 

To carry out the terms of the treaty an organization has been 
established with headquarters at Bangkok, headed by a Council of 
Foreign Ministers. SEATO does not have a military command and 
a joint defense system such as that possessed by NATO, but there is 
joint military planning. 


Other western security responsibilities in southern Asia 


The United Kingdom exercises sovereign powers over Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and the Malay Federation, and thus is directly responsible 
for their defense.*! Malaya is now in an interim stage looking toward 
independence within the Commonwealth on August 31, 1957. At 
the time self-government is conferred Malaya will provide military 
bases for British forces, including the Commonwealth strategic 
reserve.* The number of British troops in Malaya, however, will be 
reduced.* Singapore, too, is in a transitional stage toward self- 
government but Great Britain will continue to have responsibility for 
the external defense of the territory.* 


Great Britain has no direct treaty commitment to come to the 
military defense of Japan, Korea, or Taiwan, but it has joined 
SEATO to which it is contributing forces based in Malaya and Singa- 
pore. In addition, Commonwealth ties with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Australia, and New Zealand imply voluntary bonds of mutual, defense 
interest. As early as 1949, Australia, New Zealand, and Great 
Britain agreed to coordinate defense planning in the so-called 
ANZAM area.® In 1955 Australia and New Zealand agreed to 
contribute forces to a Commonwealth division on what they con- 
sidered their ‘“‘defense frontier” in Malaya, and they have also agreed 
to contribute additional land, air, and naval forces to the Common- 
wealth “strategic reserve.’’ * 


The long-range British defense aim in Asia, as recently disclosed 
by the London government, is to reduce military forces in the area 


2 Washington Post, September 7, 1956, p. 6. South Vietnam has shown interest in joining SEATO 
and in March 1956 its National Assembly sent a message to the Karachi meeting of the SEATO Council 
stating that South Vietnam was not bound by the Geneva agreements. New York Times, March 9. 
1956, p. 5. After a visit of Secretary of State Dulles to South Vietnam, during which he reportedly said 
there was “‘no early probability” that South Vietnam would be invited to join SEATO (Washington Post, 
March 15, 1956, p. 7), the government in Saigon issued a declaration in which it said it “could not accept 
on its territory the presence of any foreign troops nor the cession of military bases. It did not see any longer 
the necessity of joining any military alliance.” Translation from Bulletin de Viet Nam, April 13, 1956, 
published by the High Commissioner of Vietnam in France. 

# Art. IV (3). 

%! There are other British dependencies in the southeast Asian area such as Borneo and Sarawak. 

32 See terms of a defense agreement between British and Malayan authorities in the Times (London), 
January 11, 1957, p. 8. The Commonwealth strategic reserve is a reserve pool of armed forces for carrying 
out Commonwealth and international defense responsibilities. 

3% The Chief Minister of Malaya recently declared that British forces would be reduced by half after 
independence day. New York Times, March 14, 1957, p. 8. See also British White Paper on Defense, 
New York Times, April 5, 1957, p. 4. 

% See terms of agreement between Great Britain and Singapore, New York Times, April 12, 1957, pp. 1-2. 

35 This includes Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, and Borneo. See Royal Institute of International 


“aa Collective Defense in Southeast Asia: the Manila Treaty and its Implications. London, 1956, p. 20. 
% Jhid., p. 160. 
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and to lean more heavily upon reserves in Britain and upon strength- 
ened local forces.*” 

The only other European states that have defense commitments 
in the Far East are France, Portugal, and the Netherlands. The 
former now has no territorial possessions in Asia but is a member of 
SEATO. Except for a minor contingent in Laos, France has no 
military forces in the Asian area.* Portugal has several small terri- 
tories in eastern and southern Asia,” and the Netherlands has the 
western portion of New Guinea. 


Western military aid to Asian countries 


Most of the Asian allies of the Western Powers are deficient in the 
industrial potential for modern armaments. The United States and 
Great Britain have therefore undertaken to furnish them with at least 
some of the armaments they need for their defense. 

Currently the United States is channeling military assistance to 
countries “ in Asia with which it has formal defense ties, as well as to 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. As of the end of 1956 the 
United States had furnished countries in eastern and southeastern 
Asia with military assistance in the amount of $7 billion." Perhaps 
three-fourths of this went to Japan, Korea, Taiwan, and South 
Vietnam.” 

To advise and help train forces in countries receiving military aid 
there are 5 United States military assistance advisory groups—1 each 
in Taiwan, South Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia, and the Philippines. 
These 5 groups in 1956 had a total of about 3,400 American military 
personnel, ranging from a 55-man group in Cambodia to a 2,600-man 
group in Taiwan * 

The United Rseious sells military equipment to the states which 
are members of the Commonwealth in Asia and assists them in military 
training. Early in 1957 Great Britain agreed to help Malaya in 
training and developing its armed forces ‘through cash grants and 
provision of equipment, and also to furnish finance cial aid over a 5- -year 
period for fighting insurrection in that country." The United King- 
dom has also agreed to provide assistance to the Ceylonese Govern- 
ment for the development and training of the latter’s armed forces.” 


Communist alliances and military cooperation in Asia 


In the Communist-held areas of Asia—the U.S. S. R., Outer Mon- 
golia, mainland China, North Korea, and North Vietnam—military 
cooperation is close although in only two cases marked by formal 
treaties of alliance. The pact of alliance concluded on February 27, 
1946, between the U. 8S. S. R. and the Outer Mongolian Republic 


37 British White Paper on Defense, New York Times, April 5, 1957, p. 4. 

%8 Under the terms of the Geneva agreements France may maintain up to 3,500 soldiers in two establish- 
ments in Laos and can provide a mission up to 1,500 to help train the Laotian Army. Collective Defense 
in Southeast Asia, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 

%* Examples are Macao, Timor, and Goa. 

40 Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan. The United States military 
assistance program does not include Australia and New Zealand. 

4! Information from the Department of Defense. This figure covers a period beginning in fiscal 1950. It 
includes $3.8 billion of military equipment transferred to Japan and South Korea independently of the 
mutual security program. It includes aid to Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Thailand, and also aid earlier furnished to Burma and Indonesia. It does not include Pakistan. 

#2 U.S. Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The Military Assistance Program 
of the United States, Washington, 1957, pp. 118-119. 

48 U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Mutual Security Act of 1956, hearings, Washington, 1956, 
p. 640. 

“ The Times (London), January 11, 1957, p. 8. 

4 Ibid., July 7, 1956, p. 6. Apparently the.details of this assistance program have not yet been worked 
out. 
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provides for mutual consultation if either party is threatened with 
aggression, and material and military support in the event of armed 
attack.*® 

The two most powerful Communist regimes, China and the Soviet 
Union, are linked in a security pact, signed February 14, 1950, which 
is aimed against a renewal of hostilities by Japan or ‘‘any other state 
which should unite with Japan, directly or indirectly, in acts of aggres- 
sion.”’ From the pact’s inception, both Soviet and Chinese spokesmen 
have given it an anti-American import. In case of an ‘‘aggression”’ 
under the terms of the treaty each party would “immediately render 
military and other assistance with all the means at its disposal.’ 

No formal, published treaties of alliance exist between North Korea, 
North Vietnam and the other Communist governments, but military 
cooperation has been sustained and intimate. North Korean and 
Chinese Communist troops were partners in the Korean fighting and 
the Vietminh regime in North Vietnam has received much military 
assistance from its Communist comrades to the north.” By the 
provisions of the Geneva armistice accords of 1954 North Vietnam is 
forbidden to enter into a military coalition with any other country. 
Communist military-aid programs ® 

The Soviet Union has been an arsenal of modern military equip- 
ment, including jet warplanes, for its Communist Chinese ally, and 
has sent many military advisers into China to help in organizing and 
training its military forces. The Soviet Union also supplied weapons 
and military equipment on a large scale to North Korea, both during 
and after the hostilities with South Korea, and dispatched numerous 
technical advisers to that country during the war. ‘There is evi- 
dence that Soviet military personnel participated actively on the 
Communist side in the Korean conflict.*2 Communist China pro- 
vides military equipment and training to North Korea and to North 
Vietnam. However, since Communist China is known not to be 
capable presently of producing such equipment, much of the heavy 
and modern implements of war possessed by these regimes undoubt- 
edly originates in the Soviet Union.™ 

In a few cases the Communist bloc has supplied arms to non-Com- 
munist countries in southern Asia. The principal recipient of these 
arms has been Afghanistan, although small amounts have also been 
sold to Burma and Indonesia Aid to Afghanistan has included small 
arms, artillery and aircraft. Soviet airmen fly the planes supplied 
to Afghanistan and maintenance is handled in the U.S. S. R.™ 





4 Wei, Henry. China and Soviet Russia. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1956, p. 186. 

4 Text in Collection of Documents, pp. 594-595. 

® Wei., op. cit., pp. 269-270. Recently Communist China has been reported as offering to terminate 
its treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union if Japan would conclude a nonaggression pact with the Peiping 
government, New York Times, April 23, 1957, p. 13, 

49 Hammer, Ellen J. The Struggle for Indochina continues: Geneva to Bandung. Stanford University 
Press, 1955, p. 21. 

50 Data in this section is based largely on: Joseph G. Whelan. Soviet Military Power in the Far East, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, Washington, March 27, 1957 (typescript); and Fred 
Greene, Military Bases and Programs of Communist China, Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington, March 22, 1957 (typescript). See also, Howard L. Boorman et al. Moscow-Peking 
Axis: Strengths and Strains, New York, Harper & Bros. (for the Council on Foreign Relations), 1957, pp. 
50 and 214. 

51 Report by U. S. Department of Defense. Text in U. 8. News & World Report, May 28, 1954, pp. 
75 77. 

82 Testimony of a North Korean flier. See Kum Sok No. I Flew My MIG to Freedom, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, ae 9, 1954, p. 20. 

53 See e. , report in the New York Times, April 6, 1957, p. 2, that latest types of artillery and aircraft 
have been Treuaihe into North Korea. 

4 U.S. Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. Foreign Assistance Activities of 
the Communist Bloc and Their Implications for the United States: A Study Prepared * * * by the Coun- 
cil for Economic and Industry Research, Inc., March 1957, pp. 19-20, 80-82. 
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Unallied states in southern Asia 


Some states in southern Asia have adopted a policy of nonalliance 
with other countries and are often referred to as “neutralist.’”’ The 
states generally included in this group are Afghanistan, India, Nepal, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia. As previously mentioned, Laos and 
Cambodia have a special neutralized status under the Geneva agree- 
ments of 1954, and have adopted what are generally considered to be 
‘neutralist’”’ policies.™ 

The policy of nonalinement of the neutralist countries has been 
attributed to a number of factors, but as far as considerations of 
security are concerned it appears to spring, at least in some cases, 
from a belief that pacts, alliances, and bases on foreign soil contribute 
to international dissension and that a nonalliance police: y can be “a 
positive and dynamic approach” to peace. In pursuit of their 
positive “neutralism”’ the unallied states have endorsed “five prin- 


ciples,” including mutual respect for national territorial integrity and 


nonaggression. These they have formally approved in various inter- 
national agreements among themselves and with other countries, 
both Communist and non-Communist.” 

Five of the unallied states—Afghanistan, India, Nepal, Burma, and 
Laos—border on the Soviet Union or Communist China. If any of 
the unallied states became a victim of aggression, it could appeal for 
assistance to the United Nations of which all of them are members. 
Subject to appropriate recommendations of the international security 
organization, other nations might then furnish aid to the victim of 


55 On a visit to Communist China in February 1056 Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Premier of Cambodia, 
declared: 

“Cambodia is neutral * * * The Southeast Asian Treaty powers have told us that we would be auto- 
matical!y protected. We reject such protection because it can only bring us dishonor’ (New York Times, 
March 2, 1956: 4). Premier Souvanna Phouma of Laos on a visit to Communist China in August 1956 
signed a joint communique asserting: 

“Laos declares that it is firmly resolved to carry out a policy of peace and neutrality, that it will not 
favor any military alliance as long as its security is not menaced and that it will not allow the installation 
on its territory of any foreign base’’ (Washington Star, August 26, 1956, p. A7). 

Later the Prince declared that his country was not neutralist, but neutral, and had no intention of alin- 
ing itself with any bloc, even a neutralist bloc. ‘Our country is not placed between 2 ideologies, but be- 
tween 2 large countries,’’ he said. The Times (London), September 5, 1956, p. 8. 

6 Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, often considered a leading spokesman for the Asian neutralists, in a 
radio address to the American people of December 18, 1956, declared: ‘‘The preservation of peace forms the 
central aim of India’s policy. It is in the pursuit of this policy that we have chosen the path of nonaline- 
ment in any military or like pact or alliance. Nonalinement does not mean passivity of mind or action, 
lack of faith or conviction, * * * It is a positive and dynamic approach to such problems that confront us 
**2f 


‘‘We, therefore, endeavor to maintain friendly relations with all countries even though we may disagree 
with them in their policies or structure of government. We think that, by this approach, we can serve not 
only our country but, also, the larger causes of peace and good fellowship in the world.” U.S. News & 
World Report, December 28, 1956, p. 64. 

87 The ‘‘five principles’ are: (1) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; 
(2) nonaggression; (3) noninterference in each other’s internal affairs; (4) equality and mutual benefit; 
(5) peaceful coexistence. 

A list of instances, not necessarily complete, in which nonallied Asian states have agreed with other 
countries to support the ‘‘five principles” follows: 











Country Date vik How endorsed 
| soe 

India and Communist China_- ; a <onnel Sk wey ees Signed agreement. 
Burma and North Vietnam __-.--- i : wabesaceac Nov. 29, 1954_. Joint communique, 
Yugoslavia and India___. 7 , Dec, 23, 1954 Joint statement. 
Cambodia and India iysashinatarcossben _...| Mar. 18, 1955-. Joint communique. 
Russia and India js : ad June 22, 1955_ Joint statement. 
Poland and India_. ‘ er ..| June 25, 1s | Joint communique. 
Communist China and Nepal. 5 .--| Aug. Do. 
India and Saudi Arabia : ‘ : wound _| Dee. | Do, 
Communist China and Laos...._- : | Aug. 23, 1956......| Signed agreement. 
Laos and North Vietnam_. —s ‘ ...| Aug. 30, 1956 | Do. 
India and Ethiopia- -| November 1956_...| Joint communique. 


(List compiled by Reno J. Conti, Legislat ative Reference Service, Library of net Ss.) 
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aggression. In case of emergency, the nation attacked could appeal 
under article 51 of the United Nations Charter ®* directly to other 
countries to assist it in a collective defense action. 

The map opposite shows the formal defense alliances concluded by 
states in the Pacific-Asian area. It also shows the location of the 
armistice lines in Korea, Vietnam, and Kashmir. A discussion of 
problems related to these armistices is given below in chapter E. 
The map also shows areas where, according to published sources, 
air and naval bases of the United States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, 
and Communist China are located. Published information on the 
bases of the latter two countries is limited, and the map is intended to 
show only some of the principal areas where such bases are said to be 
situated. The symbols on the map have no significance as to the 
size or number of bases in a particular area. 
























C, Unrrep States Drerense STRATEGY IN ASIA 






An examination of the defense plans of the United States and its 
allies in eastern and southern Asia is essential for an understanding of 
the effect of disarmament proposals upon the security of the area. In 
general, defense of those Asian States linked in military alliance with 
the United States and other Western Powers is based on the concept 
of maintaining local forces with sufficient strength to resist indirect 
a and to withstand an overt enemy attack until the power 
of the Western allies can be brought to bear.*® Large American 
ound forces are not stationed on most of the territories of Asian allies 

ecause this is considered divisive of American armed strength. In 
case of aggression against any Asian country in the defense network, 
United States strategists want a strong, highly mobile force to be avail- 
able to shift quickly to the danger center and strike at the enemy as 
circumstances require. A large proportion of this force would be 
composed of air and naval units.” 

A basic element in United States defense strategy in the Western 
Pacific is the nuclear capability possessed by its military forces. The 
sea and air fleets of the United States in the Western Pacific, and to a 
growing extent its mobile striking army, are reportedly equipped with 
atomic firepower. Large strategic aircraft designed to handle nuclear 
bombs are based in the Western Pacific at Guam, and bases for 
heavy jet bombers exist or are under construction in Okinawa, Japan, 

58 Art. 51 of the charter provides ‘‘Nothing in the present charter shall impair the inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a member of the United Nations, until the 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace and security * * *’”’ 

%® Admiral Felix B. Stump, commander in chief of the U. 8S. Pacific Command, in speaking of American 
aid to Far Eastern countries before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1956, declared: “* * * Aid 
must be continued in such proportions as to enable the indigenous troops in the Pacific Command, now 
receiving United States military aid, to maintain internal security. Should the Communists resume 
their military aggression, these native forces must also be equipped and trained to retard Communist ad- 
vances until the provisions of collective defense can be implemented” (U. 8S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Mutual Security Act of 1956, hearings. * * * Washington, 1956, p. 639). 

In June 1956, Secretary Dulles declared: ‘* * * it was understood from the very beginning that we 


would not attempt to establish a force-in-being in SEATO comparable to the force-in-being which is as- 
signed to NATO. We have to depend primarily upon an appropriate cooperation of local forces-in-being 
with the mobile striking power of the United States which is available in the Western Pacific and which 
is available to be used wherever it needs to be used. It may have to be used in Korea; it may have to be 
used in Taiwan; or it may have to be used in Vietnam or other places which cannot now be known. 
“Pinning down particular forces to particular areas would not be to increase the strength generally of the 
poe in jl East but actually would be to weaken it. * * *’ (Department of State Bulletin, June 
p. é 
& U. 8. Senate Committee on ArmedjServices, Subcommittee on the Air Force. Study of Airpower, hear- 
ings * * * 1956, p. 129. 
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and the Philippines.” The United States Seventh Fleet, which oper- 
ates in the Western Pacific, has the capability of striking ‘with nuclear 
weapons.® United States Army forces in the Pacific are reportedly 
being equipped with missiles and artillery capable of delivering atomic 
explosives.“ Several of the atomic support commands which the 
President has announced as being formed “as backup for the ground 
forces of allied countries” are reportedly slated for the Pacific area. 
They will be stationed, according to these reports, in such areas as 
Okinawa and Alaska.® 

The general strategy, whereby the United States would employ its 
nuclear-war power in Asia, has been outlined by Secretary of State 
Dulles. At one time he laid down a general principle that local defense 
against aggression should be reinforced by the ‘further deterrent of 
massive retaliatory power’ “—a principle widely interpreted as 
sanctioning the large-scale use of nuclear weapons, if necessary. In 
a further definition of the principle, Secretary Dulles asserted that 
retaliation would be “selective,” ™ a term that suggests that all-out 
retaliation would not automatically follow each aggression, but 
according to circumstances would be limited in area, targets, or 
weapons. 

To the principle of “selective retaliation,’ Secretary Dulles has 
added the concept of what might be called “a margin of punishment.” 
According to this concept, “The important thing is that the aggressor 
must know in advance he is going to lose more than he can win. 
He doesn’t have to lose much more. It just has to be something 
more.” ® The idea is not just to stop the aggression but to “‘punish”’ 
the aggressor by striking him a little harder. The hope apparently is 
that the prospect of this additional element of “punishment” will 
assist in deterring aggressive action.” 

Application of strategic principles in Asia 

The manner in which the principles of “punishment” and “selec- 
tivity” in retaliation would apply to aggression in the Asian region 
has been indicated by the Secretary of State. On various occasions 
he has declared that the theater of an Asian war could be made broader 
than the original area of Communist attack and that greater reliance 
should be placed on sea and air strength. 

For instance, at the end of 1953, he declared: ” 


* * * Tf there is a renewal of hostilities in Korea or if the Chinese Communists 
should openly intervene in Indochina, the reactions on our part would not neces- 
sarily be confined to the particular area which the Communists chose to make the 


U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 5, 1956, p. 63. 

6 Adm. Arleigh Burke, United States Chief of Naval Operations, asserted in Chicago on May 7, 1957, 
that the Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific possesses an atomic capability. Information furnished by 
theDepartment of the Navy 

«U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 5, 1956, pp. 62-63: Secretary of State Dulles at the SEATO meeting 
in Canberra in March 1957 declared that United States forces “almost everywhere”’ are equipped with 
atomic weapons. “It is almost a normal part of their equipment,” he told a news conference (Evening 
Star (Washington), Mar. 13, 1957,p.1). All U.S. Army divisions are scheduled for reorganization to possess 
an atomic ca ability (New York Times, Apr. 4, et. 12). 

6 See the President’s analysis of the budget, New York Times, Jan. 17, 1957, p. 16. Washington Post, 
Jan. 18, 1957, p. A8. 

66 Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 25, 1954, p. 108. 

6? Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1003-1007. 

68 Shepley, James. How Dulles Averted War, Life, Jan. 16, 1956, p.78. Secretary Dulles had previously 
expressed a sitnilar idea in Policy for Security and Peace, Foreign Attairs Apr. 1954, pp. 358-359. 

Secretary of the Air Force Donald Quarles (now Deputy Secretary of Defense), expressed an idea similar 
to that of Secretary Dulles on Sept. 26, 1956. He declared: “Our military strategy must now be based upon 
convincing a potential aggressor by our strength in being that he cannot hope to gain anything by starting 
a war, big or little, against us—that such a war wou!d in fact leave the aggressor worse off than when he 
started.”” Department of Defense news release No. 999-56. 

70 Press conference of December 29, 1953. Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 11, 1954, p. 42. 
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theater of their new aggression. The implication * * * is that, instead of 
trying to meet any such new agressions merely by land power of our own in Asia, 
there would be more reliance on sea and air power which would give us a greater 
choice, 


Despite his support of these two principles Secretary Dulles has 
indicated that the targets of retaliatory action should not be indis- 
criminate or unlimited. A few years ago when discussing the possi- 
bility of retaliation against Communist China, Secretary Dulles, it 
is reported, asserted that the targets should be ‘specific’? and 
“reasonably related to the area.” He added that they would “not 
involve massive destruction of great population centers like Shanghai, 
Peking, or Canton.” 7! What the exact scope of military action 
would be he left purposely undefined in order to keep the enemy 
ignorant of exact United States intentions.” 


‘Tittle’ wars in Asia 


An important question in regard to defense strategy in eastern and 
southern Asia is that of the “little” or “limited” war. It is this type 
of war that has been the favorite method of Communist armed aggres- 
sion in Asia. Since the end of World War IT Asian peace has been 
ruptured by half a dozen limited conflicts between Communist and 
non-Communist forces. The biggest of these was the Korean conflict 
in which a couple of million men saw action. Other “limited” wars 
have occurred in Indochina, China, Burma, Malaya, and the Philip- 
pines. In all of these countries fighting has now dwindled or stopped, 
but there is continuing danger that hostilities might reerupt in these 
or other areas. 

Nuclear weapons have thus far not been employed in any of the 
‘little’ wars that have occurred in Asia since World War II. During 
the Korean war there was discussion of the possibility of their em- 
ployment, but the United States never made a decision to resort to 
them. The reasons, never officially disclosed, presumably embraced 
such factors as whether targets suitable for mass devastation weapons 
existed in Korea, the possible effect on Asian opinion, the risk of 
expanding the war, and whether the United States stockpile included 
tactical nuclear weapons suitable for a limited battlefield. Another 
important factor in terms of global strategy was whether the then 
existing stockpile of atomic bombs allowed a surplus for use in Korea. 

Nuclear methods of warfare have now been so thoroughly accepted 
by the defense leaders of the United States that they are ready to use 
them if necessary even in limited wars.” As many observers say, 

71 Shepley, James. Op. cit., p. 78. In 1954 Secretary Dulles wrote in Foreign Affairs magazine: “A 
would-be aggressor will hesitate to commit aggression if he knows in advance that he thereby not only 
exposes those particular forces which he chooses to use for his aggression, but also deprives his other assets 
of ‘sanctuary’ status. That does not mean turning every local war into a world war. It does not mean 
that if there isa Communist attack somewhere in Asia, atom or hydrogen bombs will necessarily be dropped 
on the great industrial centers of China or Russia. It does mean that the free world must maintain the 
collective means and be willing to use them in the way which most effectively makes aggression too risky 
and expensive to be tempting’’ (Policy for Security and Peace, Foreign Affairs, April 1954, p. 359). 

72 In 1954 Mr, Dulles wrot2: ‘‘ Today, if aggression were resumed, the United Nations Command would 
certainly feel free to inflict heavy damage upon the aggressor beyond the immediate area which he chose 
for his ea. That need not meen indulging in atomic warfare throughout Asia. It should not 
be stated in advance precisely what would be the scope of military action if new aggression occurred, That 
is a matter as to which the aggressor had best remain ignorant” (ibid., p. 360). 

7 Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson declared early in 1957: “‘* * * our basic defense policy is based 
on the use of atomic weapons in a major war and is based on the use of such atomic weapons as would be 
militarily feasible and usable in a smaller war * * *’’. Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, asserted at the same time: ‘* * * our whole military program is based on the use of atomie 
weapons in a global war and on the use of atomic weapons in accordance with military necessity in situations 
short of global war. In other words, we have built our program to integrate atomic weapons into our offen- 


sive and defensive capabilities’ (U. 8. House of Representatives, Committee on Appropriations, Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1958, hearings * * * Washington, 1957, pp. 36-37). 
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atomic weapons are becoming conventional.“ The growing conver- 
sion of armed forces to nuclear weapons has, however, aroused con- 
troversy on the role of these weapons in American strategy. Some 
military leaders, particularly in the United States Army, reportedly 
advocate retention of a substantial capability for waging conventional 
(nonatomic) warfare because they think that in certain regions of the 
world, such as Asia, atomic methods might not be wholly appropriate 
or feasible. In those areas where resort to collective measures against 
attack would depend upon consent of the party attacked, some ob- 
servers believe that such consent might be tardy or absent if the 
people feared devastation of their territory by atomic weapons.” 

In addition, this view holds that an excessive trend toward atomic 
armament is unwise because it is doubtful that it will be effective in 
deterring small wars. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, United States Army 
Chief of Staff, has asserted that atomic striking power did not deter- 
mine the military outcome of the conflicts in Korea and Indochina, 
nor did it prevent Communist infiltration of Malaya. In this view, 
since nuclear deterrence may not prevent small wars there must be 
other means of coping with them.’”® The kind of military defense this 
school of thought advocates for small wars is essentially a land action 
with little if any role for large nuclear weapons.” The great danger, 
according to this group, is that the utilization of large nuclear arms in 
a small war will convert it into a big one. 

On the other hand, some observers maintain that the same mutual 
nuclear deterrence that prevents big wars can also prevent little ones. 
According to this thesis even limited or small aggressions should be 
met with the full force of United States atomic power.” Faced with 
such a threat, a potential aggressor would consider a small war un- 
profitable. This view stresses the deterrent effect of atomic weapons 
upon a potential aggressor. But, if a little war should nevertheless 
break out, it contends that the best way to keep it from graduating 
into total war would be to end it quickly.” 

A key issue in the controversy is the practicability of keeping “‘little’’ 
wars little. In addition to those views already described, some 
observers take the stand that the chances a small war would slide into 
a big one are really not very great. These observers trust in the stabi- 
lizing effect of the spreading popular knowledge of the destructiveness 





™ President Eisenhower said at a press conference on January 23, 1957, ‘‘I suppose I said that we do regard 
these smaller (atomic) weapons as an almost routine part of our equipment nowadays * * *” (New York 
Times, Jan. 24, 1957, p. 13). 

7 New York Times, Jan. 24, 1957; p. 13. Indochina is an example of an area where the consent of the 
countries concerned is required explicity by the SEATO Treaty before collective defense procedures can be 
taken on their territory. See above, vo. 7. 

7 General Taylor has asserted: ‘‘These facts are a reminder of the possibility of small war situations 
occurring under the umbrella of mutual deterrence in the massive atomic field and the need for an adequate 
means of dealing with them quickly.’’ (Address before Union League Club, New York, December 10, 
1956. Department of Defense News Release No. 1268-56). 

77** As one considers the potential trouble spots in the world today, such as the Middle East, South Viet- 
nam, Taiwan, and Korea, one is bound to reflect on the varied requirements for effective military action in 
these areas * * * But they have at least one characteristic in common—any military action therein will be 
essentially a land operation with a very limited role, if any, for heavy weapons of great destructive 
power * * * ” (Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, U.S. Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1957, hearings * * * Washington, 1956, p. 79). 

78 Secretary of the Air Force Donald Quarles told the Air Force Association in New Orleans, August 4, 
1956: ‘‘* * * The capabilities which now make total war an unacceptable proposition to a potential aggressor 
ean also make limited aggression unacceptable. The weapons now in our arsenal * * * are capable of visit- 
ing appalling destruction on military forces in the field as well as on strategic targets. The potential aggres- 
sor, contemplating a piecemeal-type grab of the territory of the free world, if confronted with the awful con- 
sequence of atomic counterattack, could not hope to succeed in his aggression nor to reap other than a highly 
unprofitable whirlwind in the process. No morality and no logic-requires:the defender to meet aggression 
with the same type forces that the aggressor chooses to employ. * * * 

‘*Tf it were obvious that limited aggressions would be met with the full force of atomic weapons, I do not 
believe such aggressions would occur. * * *’ Department of Defense news release No. 770-56. 

79 Speech of Secretary Quarles in New York, September 26, 1956. Department of Defense news release 
No. 999-56. 
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of an all-out hydrogen bomb war to keep limited conflicts within 
bounds.” Still another opinion advanced by some observers is that 
the development of small or tactical size atomic arms increases the 
feasibility of conducting a nuclear war relatively restricted in dimen- 
sions and this diminishes the probability that a small war would sli 

into a big one.*! However, production of nuclear munitions of onal 
size is reportedly only in its initial stages and current supplies are said 
to be low.” According to one authority it will be 3 to 5 years before 
the United States Army has enough tactical atomic weapons to reduce 
use of conventional ammunition in a war by as much as 25 percent.® 


D. Errect or DisARMAMENT PROPOSALS ON DEFENSE STRATEGY IN 
ASIA 


Proposals for limitation of armed forces and armaments 


Proposals advanced by the Western nations and the Soviet Union 
in the United Nations for worldwide reduction of military forces 
envisage the fixing of maximum limits for the Armed Forces of the 
principal great powers and the application of these manpower ceilings 
as standards for limiting the quantity of armaments allowed each na- 
tional military establishment. According to published sources, the 
present manpower strengths in round numbers of the largest Western 
and Communist defense establishments are as follows: 


Country Total armed forces 
United Buites ere ob ect eA ee Cae 2, 800, 000 
Groat Brite «as sss adasecbewsiss bi wes swsiios abd edomsnweseest 1690, 000 
PUIG: ok ko ocgiccans Hiebian dt an aa beeen 1690, 000 
Vn he i ae an SC oo te ee Fae 2 2, 800, 000 
Oommen’ Ching) 62:25 S20 eet Sie eee 33, 000, 000 


1 New York Times, Apr. 12, 1957, p. 10. 


? Estimated figure, based on supposition the U. S. S. R. made the cuts in its armed forces announced in 
1955 and 1956. New York Times, Apr. 12, 1957, p. 10. 
3 See table below, p. 17. 


Under the proposals advanced by the Soviet Union for worldwide 
manpower and conventional arms reduction the United States, the 
U.S. S. R., and China would each have a maximum force level of 
1,500,000 men, while Great Britain and France would have 650,000 
each. In other words, the 2 Communist nations would have a total 
of 3 million men in comparison with 2,800,000 for the 3 Western 
Powers. At one time, in 1952, the Western nations also proposed the 
same levels now advocated by the Soviet Union, but they did so on 
the supposition that these levels would be reached only at the end 
of a process of disarmament involving settlement of major political 
problems and effective control of nuclear weapons.“ Realization 
of these suppositions does not appear imminent, and the United 
States has proposed as a first step that the forces of the United States, 
the U. S. S. R., and China be reduced to 2,500,000 men and that 
Great Britain and France have upper limits of 750,000 men each. 
This proposal would allow a total of 5 million for the 2 Communist 
powers and 4 million for the 3 Western nations. Since Great Britain 


8 See, for example, Blackett. P. M.S. Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations. London, Cambridge 
University Press, 1956, p. 2. 


81 See e. g., On Limiting Atomic War. London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956, passim. 
® Washington Daily News, February 6, 1957, p. 6. 
_ & Magruder, Lt. Gen. Carter B., U. S. Army Deputy Chief of Staff, Logistics. U. S. Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Preparedness, Proposed Closing of Certain Government-Owned Ordnance 
Plants, hearings * ~ * 1957, p. 18. 


% See U. S. Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament. Control and Reduction of Armaments: A Decade of 
Negotiations 1946-56 (Staff Study No. 3), Washington, 1956, p. 20. 
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has already announced plans to cut back its regular armed furces to 
375,000 by 1962, a figure well below that permitted under this plan, 
the total Western manpower would actually be less than the proposed 
maximum.®® The Soviet Union has accepted the figure of 2,500,000 
as the first stage of a manpower reduction, but only on condition 
that its recommended level of 1,500,000 be accepted for the second 
stage.* 

The details of armaments reduction proposed by the United States 
have not been spelled out, but recently American negotiators have 
suggested that the manpower cutbacks to the initial level of 2,500,000 
men—which in effect would amount to approximately a 10-percent 
reduction—should be accompanied by a 10-percent decrease in arma- 
ments and a 10-percent cutback in military budgets. The United 
States has further suggested that, if the initial 10-percent cut works out 
successfully, it would then be possible to consider an additional 
15-percent reduction.” The Soviet Union has proposed that the 
initial cutback be accompanied by a 15-percent reduction in arma- 
ments and military budgets.* Very recently the United States 
appears to have abandoned a percentage reduction in favor of a 
‘negotiated’? cutback.” 

As part of their general armed forces reduction proposals the 
western powers have proposed that the smaller countries be assigned 
the maximum manpower levels up to 500,000 men. The Soviet Union 
on the other hand has proposed a ceiling of 150,000 to 200,000 men 
for the smaller states. 

The accompanying table, listing published estimates of the size of 
armed forces of Asian countries, shows in which instances the Soviet 
and western plans of arms limitation would impose cutbacks on 
existing military establishments of Asian states. 

% British White Paper on Defense. Op cit. According to press reports, the recent United States 
posals in the London Disarmament Subcommittee for an initial arms reduction no longer include China. 
(Washington Post, May 24, 1957; pp. Al and Al0.) The method whereby the United States would bring 
the Peiping Government into a disarmament agreement has not been officially disclosed. 

8 See text of Soviet proposals in New York Times, May 15, 1957, p. 8. 

*? New York Times, Apr. 9, 1957, pp. land 4. The United States proposals for armament reductions cover 
all arms for delivering explosives upon an enemy—planes, tanks, missiles, artillery, etc.—whether these 
explosives are nuclear or nonnuclear. Washington Post, May 24, 1957, p. Al0. In June 1957 the United 
States was reported to have suggested second and third stage reeuctions of military manpower to 2,100,000 
and 1,700,000, respectively. New York Times, June 23, 1957, p. E3. 

® New York Times, May 15, 1957, p. 8. 

6? A new United States proposal at the end of June 19457 apparently dropped the idea of a specific percent- 


age reduction and substituted therefor ‘negotiated lists’’ of armaments to be sequestered in depots under 
international inspection. New York Times, June 27, 1957, p. 1. 
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Estimates of armed forces in Pacific area and in eastern and southern Asia based 
on published sources 





Population Reduction under Soviet or 
Country (in thou- Number in armed forces western proposals 
sands)! 
Countries linked with United 
States by security treaty: 
DRIES... cp udenaitentateud Oe TRIP oa eit ccekead 
Republic of China........ 9,316 | 500,000 plus ?___.-..._....... Soviet and western. 
ee ee ot LS 90, 400 | 197,150 4 (goal is 250,000)_.....| Soviet. Reduction from goal. 
Repubiic of Korea.......- 21, 526 | 650,000 §_.................... Soviet and western. 
New Zealand............. 2, 209 Mietetineemainhiccecendhn dinates 
PRR idhetesccdiccscied 83, 603 | 180,000 * to 200,000 7_......... 
rN ee 22, 265 | 40,000 plus ES 
oF NG cits ot eae oe: 20, 686 SE itntticuiasbictGeevnnas 
Communist countries or areas: 
North Korea.............. 88,474 | 790,000® (490,000 North | Soviet, also western if Com- 


Koreans and 300,000 Com- munist Chinese forces are 
munist Chinese). counted. 

og iin cairmnmacie Soviet and western. 

250,000 to 350,000 #2.......... Soviet. 


Za 
$8 
og 

S 
=8 
EQ 
iB 
ae 


603 
000 
) ERE R a sere ee pF UG! UU ea ee 
anol dcccbacghan I Se atinctncmmnsioes 
I ile a icap ask bee STE E Rs Sika ncosinenmeeooos 
Cl See DG 1 RE hada tks do cedcccessdvex 
I dtthihihin nena dmktghied SBE, GEO | GE erccticcnccntncatpent Soviet 
TR x6 cisdnvddacmnd Oh, BED FB th ca dence cccccwccust G 
pT” REE, CEE ER ek, 4 
jp SER UE Meee 6,152 | 10,000 plus 25,000 British 
troops.'* 
DO ise eadebhscnuhie eek. ge Oe ee 
South Vietnam. .........- 11 12,000 | 150,000 17_...-.---.-2. 2-22. 





1 United Nations Statistical Paper, Series A, vol. 9, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, April 1957. 
Latest official estimate. 


2? The Times (London), Aug. 23, 1956, p. 7. 

3 Washington Star, J uly 28, 1955, p. 18. One source says 600,000. W. W. Rostow and Richard Hatch. 
An American Policy in Asia, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1955, p. 25. 

4 New York Times, Jan. 17, 1957, p. 8. 

5 Washington Star, July 28, 1955, op. cit. 

¢U. 8. News & World ‘Report, Feb. 24, 1956, p. 76. 

7 Jules Menken. Arms and the Men, National and English Review, September 1956, p. 135. 


8’ Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Republic of Korea is 30 million and the Republic of Korea 
21,526,000. 


§ New York Times, June 17, 1956, p. 4E. 

10 Estimates of the size of the Chinese armed forces range from 2,500,000 to as high as 5 million men; 3,000,000 
is selected as a working figure. New York Times, Mar. 12, 1955; Aug. 21, 1955, p. E3; Rostow and Hatch, 
Op. cit., p. 321. Jules Menken, Arms and the Men, Op. eit. 

i Data for North and South Vietnam is not official. The U.N. source above cites 26 300,000 as the latest 
estimate for all Vietnam. In another publication, the estimated population of North Vietnam is given 
as 13 million, and of South Vietnam as 12 million. Summary of Labor Situation in Republic of Vietnam, 
International Cooperation Administration, Office of Labor Affairs, prepared by U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1957. 


12 Washington Post, Aug. 29, 1955, p. 2; Washington Star, Dec. 4, 1955, p. 


A27 
13 Aviation Studies, International, Ltd. Airforce and’ Naval ‘Air Btatistical Record. London, As 
amended to Apr. 10, 1956. 
4 Washington Post, Dec. 6, 1955, p. 4. 
16 New York Times, Apr. 25, 1957, p. 16. 
16 New York Times, Mar. 14, 1957, p. 8. 
17 Senator Mike Mansfield. Report on Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Oct. 6, 1955. 


Significance of proposals for limitation of manpower 

At the lower military manpower level advocated by the Soviet 
Union, American leaders are reported as believing the United States 
would be unable to supply manpower sufficient to back up its defense 
commitments, either in Asia or elsewhere around the globe.” At the 
present time the Soviet Union and Communist China have in Asia 
forces much more numerous than those of the United States and 
Great Britain. The United States has roughly 250,000, Air, Nayy 
and Army personnel in Japan, Okinawa, and Korea, plus Air and 
Naval units at Guam and in the Philippines and Taiwan that bring 


* See U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament. Control and Reduction of Armaments: Disarmament 
and Security in Europe (Staff Study No. 5) Washington, 1956, p. 18. 
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the total in the Western Pacific close to 500,000." In 1956 the British 
had about 25,000 soldiers in the Malayan area in addition to 11,000 in 
Hong Kong, a battalion in Korea, and sea and air contingents.” 
However, present British defense plans call for cutbacks in these 
overseas units. Weighing against the total available Western forces 
of less than 600,000 men and the 1,500,000 soldiers of their allies in 
Eastern and Southern Asia are several million soldiers in Communist 
China and close to a million Red Army men in Siberia.” 

Some authorities believe that American support of the higher 
manpower quotas is founded on a consideration of the relative geo- 
graphical locations of the Communist and Western States. The 
‘inner’ position of the Communist States and their possession of the 
military initiative enables them to concentrate larger numbers of 
troops closer to the contested areas of Asia more readily than the 
Western nations can. The “outer” position of the Western Powers 
on the other hand imposes upon them handicaps of distance in operat- 
ing against Communist target areas and in transporting their forces 
to trouble spots.* Some observers maintain that the optimum 
conditions in Korea where there was a relatively rapid build up and 
easy maintenance of United States forces due to the fact that they 
were only a short distance from bases and supplies in Japan would be 
difficult to duplicate in Southern Asia.® 

Technological considerations also seem to have a bearing on the 
levels of armed forces advocated by the Western governments and 
the Soviet Union. Because of the marked technological superiority 
of the United States over at least one of the major Communist powers, 
China, the former can more effectively equip a higher quota of military 
manpower than can the government of Peiping. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, at the lower manpower level which it advocates, 
might be in a position to offset the industrial limitations of its Com- 
munist Chinese ally by transferring its surplus weapons to the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army. Such a transfer would appear to be 
excluded, however, by the recent United States proposal that the 
arms withdrawn from use as the result of adoption of a disarmament 
plan be stored in “special depots’ under international surveillance.” 

If the Soviet propositions for limitation of military manpower and 
armaments went into effect right now, leading military powers in 
Asia, such as Nationalist China, South Korea, and India, would have 
to make substantial reductions to fall within the maximum of 200,000 

%. U.S. News & World Report, October 5, 1956, p. 62. In June 1957 the United States announced it would 
begin withdrawing its Army Forces, numbering 25,000, from Japan. New York Times, June 23, 1957, p. 1. 

2 Jules Menken. Arms and the Men, National and English Review, September 1956, pp. 134-135. 

% The estimate for the Siberian army is as of 1956. See Joseph Whelan, Op. cit. 

% “The Soviet Union, with an army of 1,500,000 would be in almost as strong a strategic position as it is 
today * * * when you demobilize soldiers * * *. They are simply sent home; they can be called back on 
comparatively short notice. The United States could recall its men, too; but for us to cut down to 1,500,000 
would mean that most of the men on overseas bases would have to be brought home across continents and 
oceans; and it would take months to send them back if an emergency arose. The Russians, because of 
their internal lines of communication need fewer men under arms than we do; they are poised at the center 
of the spider’s web, while we are spread around the periphery. This is why, when the Russians propose 
that we both cut down to 1,500,000 men, they are, in fact proposing that the world’s strategic balance be 
tipped in their favor.’”? Speech by William R. Frye, Detroit, October 18, 1956. 

%§} One author has written: “The location of Korea was also a great advantage for usin the war * * *, 
Korea lies next door to Japan, our only major military base in all of Asia and the only highly industrialized 
region outside of the Western World. During the Korean war, Japan was our ‘privileged sanctuary,’ 
which was far more valuable to us than Manchuria was to our enemies, Because of the American military 
facilities in Japan and the reserves of skilled labor to be found there, campaigning in Korea was like fighting 


in our own backyard, compared with fighting in the really remote parts of Asia from Singapore westward 
toward Suez.” Edwin O. Reischauer. Wanted: An Asian Policy, New York. Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, 








o Bats 

The United States plan was that the armament affected by its proposed percent reductions would be 
placed in “disarmament depots’? under United Nations inspection in order to assure that they were not 
used. See Washington Post, April 9, 1957, p. 1. 
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suggested in the Soviet plan. None of these countries has defense 
links with other Asian states and under the Soviet plan each would 
be relegated to a permanent inferior position in relation to the mili- 
tarily united Communist Asian bloc. If the Western proposals went 
into effect right now, the non-Communist countries would be required 
to make only small reductions or none at all. 


Nuclear weapons and manpower levels 


Control of nuclear explosive materials is envisaged in both the 
Soviet and Western disarmament proposals. Whether manpower 
should be limited independently of any steps to control atomic mate- 
rials is a matter of dispute. It is a question, however, that might 
affect the levels of military manpower ultimately agreed upon. One 
view apparently widely held is that atomic armaments can compen- 
sate for military manpower deficiencies. If this is true then the avail- 
ability of nuclear firepower for the defense of free Asia would enable 
allied forces to be smaller than would otherwise be necessary. Some 
observers think, however, that the nuclear stalemate ” and the com- 
plexity of modern weapons might necessitate larger armed forces 
rather than smaller. Much, too, would apparently depend on 
whether the opposing forces had atomic arms of comparable quality 
and effectiveness. If they did, then the atomic arms factor would tend 
to be canceled out and manpower relationships would resume a position 
of greater importance.” If they did not, then the side with the superior 
atomic firepower might not have to give as much weight to its man- 
power complement, provided strategic and tactical conditions were 
not such as to limit appreciably the usefulness of its superior atomic 
capability!” 

Manpower levels and the threat of subversion 


The military manpower quotas allotted to the free Asian nations 
under any disarmament plan would also have to take into account the 
problem of subversion. Communist-inspired insurrection, combined 
with intensive propaganda and political penetration, has been a 
favorite tactic of international communism in southeast Asia since 
the end of World War II. Although the capabilities of the Com- 
munists in fomenting insurrectionary strife and in stimulating other 
forms of subversion have been demonstrated to be a dangerous 
aggressive force, it might be difficult, if not impossible, to include 
guerrilla insurgents or armed infiltration groups in a formal plan for 
limiting national armed forces. For this reason any disarmament 
formula would need to take into consideration the allocation to free 
countries threatened by Communist-inspired rebellion or infiltration 


of military manpower quotas Jarge enough to cope with this form of 
Communist aggression.! 


%7 A situation in which the major powers are deterre/ from waging all-out nuclear war on each other be- 
cause of the fear of retaliation. 

% U.S. Senate Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The Military Assistance Pro- 
gram of the United States, Washington. 1957, pp. 2-3 

* One technica! factor which if substantiated could favor an inherently smaller size for defensive military 
forces equipped with tactical atomic weapons is that warfare waged by such means might favor the de- 


fense more than the offense. See, e. g., Blackett, P. M. 8. Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations, 
Cambridge University Press, 1956, p. 7. 
1% See below p. 20. 


101 Roberts, Henry L., Russia and America: Danger and Prospects. New York, New American Library, 
1956, p. 122. 
ice’ See: Collective Defense in Southeast Asia, op. cit., pp. 146-149. 
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Impact of nuclear disarmament proposals on United States strategy in 
Asia 

The position of the United States on the necessity of linking pro- 
posals concerning nuclear disarmament with proposals to reduce con- 
ventional weapons is unclear at the present time. However, some 
governments have made proposals to forbid the use of atomic weapons 
without making reference to other forms of disarmament.'® An 
examination of the effect of such proposals upon military strategy is 
valuable not only because it throws light on their feasibility but also 
beeause it helps to illuminate present strategic policy. 

The aim of the United States, as previously mentioned, is to mini- 
mize the use of American ground forces in Asia and to rely heavily on 
the United States Navy and Air Force, armed with a nuclear capa- 
bility, to repulse a Communist offensive. If atomic weapons were 
banned, the present striking potential of the American naval and air 
forces would be substantially diminished. It is a disputed point 
whether, deprived of nuclear arms, sea and air fleets of the United 
States could stop a massive Communist assault. In fact, it has even 
been questioned whether air and sea forces with any kind of weapons 
could by themselves throw up a successful defense for a victim of 
aggression in southern Asia.!% 

A fundamental consideration in the question is that of the effective- 
ness of an atomic air and naval strategy in such an area, particularly 
in fighting a “‘little’’ war. In general, employment of nuclear weapons, 
especially those of the greatest destructiveness, appears to be more 
appropriate in technologically advanced regions where targets are 
more highly concentrated than they are in areas like Asia where vast 
distances and a low scale of industrial development make individual 
targets less appropriate for mass destruction explosives. On the 
other hand, it is the view of some that the economic structure of Asia 
would be appropriate for the employment of small, tactical atomic 
weapons in the sense that they could more easily be limited to strictly 
military or battlefield targets. Such a limitation they consider is 
one of the essential requisites for keeping a small war from expanding 
into a general conflagration.’ 

Another consideration affecting the employment of atomic explo- 
sives is that their use against guerrilla forces, or against rear areas as a 
means of applying maximum pressure on the aggressor nation, might 
incur numerous civilian casualties and thus have a deleterious effect 
on popular emotions in Asia, where there is a keen awareness that 
it was the only area on which the atomic bomb was actually dropped 
in World War II.” Whether the disadvantage of an unfavorable 
impact on Asian opinion would be overshadowed by the military ad- 
vantage of carrying the war beyond the battleground again leads to a 
difference of views. On the one hand, advocates of a strategy of 
broadening the war theater seem to feel that this will act as a deterrent 


108 India seems to have made such a proposal. See Collection of Documents, p. 248. The Soviet Union 
also on numerous occasions has proposed, without reference to other forms of disarmament, that the use of 
atomic weapons be outlawed. 

1% See above p. 11. 

inne A recent study asserts that if SEAT is obliged to defend a state it ‘will not be ible to do so on the 

by airpower and seapower alone * * * there is no substitute, in the form of warfare involved, for 


ighly trained professional troops on the ground * * *.”” Royal Institute of International Affairs, Collec- 
tite fense in southeast Asia, London, 1956, p 


158. 
1% Osgood, Robert E. , Limited War: The Challenge to American Strategy. University of Chicago Press, 
1967, wR 251 ft. 
e 


ischauer, op. cit., pp. 179-180. 
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to war or that it would permit the United States a wider and more 
favorable choice of places to wage its military campaign.’* Other 
observers, however, think that carrying hostilities beyond the original 
theater of aggression would increase the chances of converting the war 
into an all-out global conflict.’ 

Until the role that nuclear weapons can and should play in a war 
in Asia, especially a “small”? war, becomes clearer, it will be difficult 
to assess the impact of a nuclear arms ban upon the defense strategy 
of the United States and its allies. If it be true that under current 
conditions in Asia small or tactical size atomic arms are suitable for 
warfare in that region, then a ban against large nuclear bombs would 
have a less critical effect on the free nations’ defense strategy than a 
ban against all nuclear devices. A total ban on nuclear warmaking 
power would leave the defense of free Asia entirely dependent on 
manpower and conventional arms, a development which would necessi- 
tate a major alteration in the defensive preparations of the United 
States and its allies in Asia. Any decision by the great powers, how- 
ever, to adopt a general prohibition of all nuclear war materials. or 
just of large nuclear bombs would have to take into account strategic 
conditions in areas other than Asia. Moreover, there are other pre- 
requisites for an effective prohibition of atomic explosives, such as the 
existence of a reliable inspection system, and these would have to be 
fulfilled before a ban would become acceptable. 


Cessation of nuclear-weapons testing 


One aspect of controlling nuclear weapons which deserves particular 
discussion in relation to the Far East is the proposal to cease nuclear- 
weapons tests. Throughout Asia feeling against the manufacture, use, 
or testing of nuclear weapons runs noticeably high. Pending agree- 
ment by the nuclear powers on the comprehensive control of nuclear 
weapons, many Asian people and nations have focused their efforts 
on bringing about a cessation of nuclear-weapons tests. 

This deep concern about nuclear weapons has its roots in several 
factors. One of these is that the only employment of nuclear weapons 
in wartime occurred against Asian people—the inhabitants of Hiro-- 
shima and Nagasaki. In Japan, in particular, the memories and scars 
of the atomic bombs dropped at Hiroshima and Nagasaki have accen- 
tuated the fear of nuclear warfare. 

A second important factor is that most of the tests of large nuclear 
weapons apparently have taken place in the Asian and Pacific area. 
The usual Soviet proving ground is located in southwest Siberia, north 
of India, Afghanistan, and Pakistan, and west of China; the United 
States has tested its largest weapons in the Pacific Islands under its 
trusteeship ; and the third state which has tested nuclear weapons, the 
United Kingdom, has done so in the Australian area and near Christ- 


mas Island in the Central Pacific."° Prime Minister Nehru of India 
has stated: 


108 See above, p. 12-13. 
1 Those who opposed expanding the theater of hostilities in the Korean conflict feared that the result 
pt Be es oe See, e. g., tyres of Gen. Omar Bradley, then Chairman of the Joint 
\hiefs of Staff, in U. S. Sena ommittees on Armed Services and Forei lations, Mi Si 
in > fe te oe 1951, p. 730. 0 SEO. EN RE 
110 In addition to these Asian locations, tests of nuclear weapons have been held in Nevada and 
Mexico by the United States, and are reported to have been held in the Barents Sea by the Soviet Union 
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It is of great concern to us that Asia and her peoples appear to be always nearer 
these occurrences and experiments and their fearsome consequences, actual and 
potential.1 


When, in spite of precautions, a nuclear-weapon test did cause 
personal injury and economic loss, as in the case of the Bikini explosion 
of March 1, 1954, it was Japanese fishermen and Marshall Islanders !" 
who suffered the results. After recent Soviet tests the radioactivity 
of the atmosphere became so high that the Japanese Government 
warned that water should be boiled and vegetables washed carefully 
to make sure they were decontaminated.'” 

Many of the Asian countries have demonstrated their reaction to 
the continuation of nuclear-weapon tests. The final communique of 
the Conference of Asian-African nations at Bandung in 1955 declared: 

Pending the total prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear and thermonuclear 


weapons, this Conference appealed to all the powers concerned to reach agreement 
to suspend experiments with such weapons." 


Japan sent five official protests and a special envoy to the United 
Kingdom in regard to plans for nuclear-weapon tests scheduled for 
Christmas Island in the spring of 1957," and protests were also 
registered by Ceylon and Indonesia."'® Japan also requested the 
Soviet Union and the United States to halt scheduled tests. 

Several proposals have been made by Asian states on the limitation 
of nuclear tests. India in 1954 proposed a “standstill agreement”’ on 
nuclear explosions '” which it has frequently reiterated. Premier 
Nehru recently suggested to the Asian Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee that it examine how far nuclear-weapon tests conform to 
international law." 

In April 1957 Japan suggested that a United Nations Scientific 
Committee be established by General Assembly resolution to study 
whether it is possible to detect all nuclear-test explosions.’’ If 
detection was found to be possible, Japan proposed that tests be pro- 
hibited; if not, that efforts be made to improve detection methods. 
Japan proposed that meanwhile all tests should be registered with the 
United Nations in advance so that the Scientific Committee could 
evaluate the effect of each proposed test on “man and his environ- 
ment” outside the territory of the country making the test. If the 
Committee found that the effects would be adverse, 1t would then 
recommend to the General Assembly or Security Council that the test 
be suspended. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States and delegate to the United Nations, has proposed that 
a limitation on tests be imposed to insure that the rate of testing not be 
increased, and that United Nations observers be employed to watch 
the precautions taken by detonating nations to reduce radiation 
contamination.” 

The many protests against nuclear weapons tests and proposals for 
limitations on testing which have emanated from Asia emphasize the 

4 Collection of Documents, p. 249. 

112 In 1954 a group of Marshall Islanders petitioned the Trusteeship Council for the cessation of tests on 
the islands or for guaranties of safety precautions. ‘The Council voted against a resolution to call off the 
tests (U. S. 8. R., Syria, Burma, and Indonesia for; Australia, Belgium, United Kingdom, China, France 
Haiti, Italy, New Zealand, and the United States against). dia in 1954 suggested that the issue should 
be taken to the International Court of Justice. United Nations Review, May 1956, p. 6. 

13 Washington Post, April 19, 1957, p. 1. 

14 Collection of Documents, p. 258. 

18 New York Times, March 14, 1957, p. 14. 

16 New York Times, March 29, 1957, p. 5; and April 16, 1957, p. 5. 

117 Collection of Documents, p. 246. 

18'New York Times, April 19, 1957, p. 3. 

119 Observations of the Japanese Government presented to the United Nations Disarmament Subcom- 


mittee, April 9, 1957. Press Release of Embassy of oan, April 18, 1957. 
1® Christian Science Monitor, January 10, 1956, p. F'14. 
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effect of tests on public opinion in the area. It is apparent that the 
policies and statements of the major powers, not only in regard to 
testing but also on all aspects of the development, use, and control of 
nuclear weapons are closely followed by the nations bordering on the 
western Pacific. 

The Soviet Union has made every effort to capitalize on the Asian 
feeling against nuclear weapons tests even while continuing its own 
tests. It has at various times advocated suspension of all nuclear 
test explosions or the discontinuance of tests of thermonuclear 
weapons independently of the attainment of agreement on other dis- 
armament sacblenat? Recently at the very time that the radio- 
activity of the atmosphere over Japan was especially high as a result 
of Soviet tests, it was reported that the Soviet Union had urged Japan 
to join in an appeal to the Western Powers to halt further testing.” 
Coupled with a recent proposal to suspend tests for 2 or 3 years, the 
Soviet Union has proposed the establishment of monitoring stations 
within the Soviet Union, the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Pacific areas for detecting nuclear expiosions.'* 

The United States has generally taken the position that any limita- 
tion of nuclear weapons testing should be in the context of a more 
comprehensive agreement.’* More recently, however, the United 
States has proposed that if it can be agreed that the future production 
of fissionable materials would be restricted to peaceful uses only, then 
nuclear tests could be stopped.'* At the end of the Bermuda Con- 
ference, President Eisenhower and Prime Minister MacMillan of the 
United Kingdom stated that even before a general agreement, self- 
imposed restraint could and should be exercised by a nation conducting 
tests. They declared: !* 

Therefore, on behalf of our two Governments we declare our intention to 
continue to conduct nuclear tests only in such manner as will keep world radiation 
from rising to more than a small fraction of the levels that might be hazardous. 
We look to the Soviet Union to exercise a similar restraint. 

They also announced that they would be willing to register with 
the United Nations notice of intention to conduct future nuclear tests 
and permit limited international observation of the tests if the Soviet 
Union would do the same. 


Disarmament proposals and foreign bases 


Since the end of World War II the Soviet Union on numerous 
occasions has proposed the liquidation of bases on the territory of 
other states.'” Jndia, too, as part of its opposition to military alli- 
ances has condemned the maintenance of bases on foreign soil.’ In 
the Asian-Pacific area adoption of these proposals would affect the 
United States almost exclusively. American military, air and naval 
bases are located in Japan, Korea, and the Philippines, as well as 
Okinawa. Termination of these bases would necessitate the with- 
drawal of the forward line of American defense hundreds of miles to 


121 New York Times, April 25, 1957, p. 4. U.N. Document DC/83, May 4, 1956, annex 5. 

122 New York Times, April 21, 1957, p. 1. 

13 New York Times, June 14, 1957, p. 1. 

14 U.S. Congress. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Subcommittee on Disarmament, hearings, 
pt. 1, p. 16. 

128 Subcommittee on Disarmament, hearings, pt. 12, p. 1129. 

1% Department of State Bulletin, April 8, 1957.- P. 562. 

127 See, for example, the Bulganin proposals of November 17, 1956. New York Times, November 18, 1956, 
p. 33. 

128 Prime Minister Nehru of India told a United Nations gathering last December: ‘“‘* * * this mainte- 
nance of armed forces all over the world on foreign soil is basically wrong, even though such maintenance is 
with the agreement of the countries concerned.’’ New York Times, December 21, 1956, p. 4. 
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Alaska, Guam, the Pacific Trust Territory, and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Some British bases, for instance those in Pakistan, and Malaya 
when it becomes independent, might also be construed as being located 
on “foreign” territory. Soviet Russian and Chinese Communist bases 
in Asia are all on their own territory and thus would be unaffected by 
this proposal, except that the Chinese Communist forces based in 
North Korea would have to retreat behind the Yalu River boundary 
line between Korea and China.'” 

Although the United States has consistently rejected proposals for 
dismantling foreign bases, under certain conditions American bases 
could be negotiable." If the political and military conditions that 
originally necessitated establishment of the bases were changed, for 
instance, if outstanding political problems such as those of Korea, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam were settled, or if the perfecting of long-range 
missiles or aircraft made overseas bases less necessary, then the 
feasibility of negotiating a withdrawal would be enhanced. One 
prerequisite to any agreement on overseas bases in Asia, however, 
would be the necessity of obtaining from the Communist states a 
quid pro quo that would match in strategic value the concession made 
by the United States in withdrawing from its western Pacific positions, 


Proposals for aerial and ground inspection in Asia 


United States bases overseas and the countries of Asia would also 
be affected by the American proposal for mutual aerial surveys, 
sometimes called the “open skies” plan, and the Soviet proposal for 
ground inspection, both advanced in 1955 as methods of preventing 
surprise attack.“! The United States has agreed that if the Soviet 
Union accepted both proposals, it would negotiate to extend these 
inspection systems to bases on foreign territory and “to the forces of 
other countries.” Presumably such an extension would encompass 
the Communist ruled areas of Asia as well as those Asian countries 
allied with the United States and other Western Powers. It is not 
assured at this time whether all the Asian states concerned would be 
willing to participate in these inspection systems or even whether 
they would be wholly practicable in a region such as Asia. 

The Soviet Union has rejected the complete ‘open skies’ plan as 
suggested by the United States, but recently both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have sought a compromise in proposals for 
surveillance of limited expanses of Russian and American territory, 
some in the Pacific-Asian region. The United States, according to 
reports, has informally suggested that part of the North American 
Continent and an equal portion of eastern Siberia might be brought 
under the “open skies” inspection plan.* For its part, Moscow has 
suggested that large stretches of Europe be inspected aerially, as wel) 

1% See map, p. Ll. There might be unpublicized Soviet bases in China, e. g., a submarine base on Hainan 
Island, but this is unverified. Russian forces in 1955 evacuated Port Arthur which they had occupied for 10 
vears. Howard L, Boorman et al., Moscow Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains, Harper & Bros., for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1957, p. 24. 

8° Subcommittee on Disarmament, hearings, pt. 1, p. 16. 

18! Collection of Documents, pp. 338-358. The United States proposal called for surveillance of its own 
territory and the territory of the U. 8S. 8S. R. by planes carrying photographic equipment. The Soviet 


proposals called for inspectors at communication and transportation centers in the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

82 U.S. Department of State. The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, October 27 to Novemer 16, 
1955, p. 202 

133 [eeordine to one report Alaska was mentioned in the United States suggestion (Washington Daily 
News, May 1, 1957, p. 3). According to another, the United States mentioned the Canadian North and 
Pacific Northwest of the United States (New York Times, May 7 1957, p. 4). See also press conference 
of Secretary of State Dulles in New York Times, May 15, 1957, p. 10. More recently, United States pro- 
posals have concentrated mainly on the Arctic area as the most favorable place for inaugurating an inspec- 
tion system 
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as extensive tracts of the Soviet Union and of the United States.™ 
As far as Asia and the Pacific are concerned, the Soviet plan stipulated 
that all the territory of the U. S. S. R. in Siberia from about the 
longitude of Lake Baikal to the Pacific Ocean,’ and that all the 
territory of the United States west of approximately the line of the 
Mississippi River as well as Alaska be placed under “open skies” 
surveillance. The Soviet plan excludes important portions of both 
the U. S. S. R. and the United States, and does not extend to any 
non-Soviet or non-United States territories in Asia or the Pacific. 

Western observers seem to agree that the western and Soviet areas 
that would be open to aerial scanning under this plan are of unequal 
military and economic importance. Although assertions that eastern 
Siberia is a ‘‘wasteland’’ appear exaggerated and there is evidence 
that important military bases and industrial establishments exist in 
this region, nevertheless the main military and industrial might of the 
U.S. 5S. R. is concentrated in the western regions of that country." 
Over half of the United States would come under photographic 
scrutiny, however, including many of the most vital military centers 
and industrial complexes in the Nation. Although the Soviet plan 
would benefit the U. S. S. R. more than the United States as to the 
importance of the area covered, the United States would be likely 
to have an advantage with respect to information obtained. The lo- 
cation of major United States bases and industrial establishments are 
well known, whereas United States knowledge of the strategic centers 
of the Soviet Union is more limited. Any aerial survey of the Soviet 
Union, though limited, would increase the free world’s awareness of 
Soviet military and industrial activity. 

While some partial effectuation of the aerial photographic survey 
plan could be valuable as a demonstration of how the complete plan 
might work, or even under certain conditions could be effective in 
preventing surprise attack in limited areas, the Soviet proposals as 
they now stand appear to have major loopholes as far as preventing 
surprise assault in Asia is concerned. Since it does not extend to 
areas such as Korea or southeast Asia, it would not prevent Communist 
surprise attack there. It would not bring under observation those 
portions of the Soviet Union adjacent to western China through which 
military assistance for an aggression could be funneled into China or 
eventually into other Communist areas.'*7 Moreover, even from the 
Soviet point of view its plan would seem to have deficiencies insofar 
as if does not cover such areas as Japan, Okinawa, the rude 


Guam, or Hawaii, on all of which are major U nited States military 
bases. 


Regulation of the arms trade 


Still another possible means of regulating armaments in Asia is 
through control of the arms trade. As noted below,'** measures to 
control the arms traffic into Korea and Vietnam were included in the 
armistice agreement for those countries, but they have not been 


14 New York Times, May 1, 1957, pp. 1 and 16; May 4, 1957, pp. 1 and 2 
135 See map, p. 11. 
86 See, e. g., New York Times, May 4, 1957, p. 2; Evening Star (Washington), May 1, 1957, p. 1; Joseph 
W he lan, op. cit 
A railroad through Sinkiang Province linking China and the U. S. 8. R. is reported to be in the final 
stages of construction. Whelan, op. cit. 
188 See below p. 27 ff 
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faithfully observed by the Communists. Elsewhere in eastern and 
southern Asia international efforts to ban or regulate the trade in 
weapons and munitions have been nonexistent or only indirect. 

In order to strengthen their allies the Western Powers and the 
Communist countries have maintained an arms flow of considerable 
volume into the Asian area. The Communists have utilized such 
arms support to back up military aggression and to feed insurrec- 
tionary violence. Despite the aim of the American military assistance 
program to supply arms only for defense, in one case it has been an 
occasion of difficulty with friendly Asian countries. Both India and 
Afghanistan have expressed resentment at American armaments aid 
to Pakistan, largely on the ground that the latter might employ United 
States-furnished arms to settle current disputes between them and the 
Karachi government.'* 

Dangers in a situation like this are that an arms race might be 
stimulated between countries friendly to the United States, that a 
free country might be alienated from the United States because it 
feels the United States is helping its rival, or that one of the countries 
concerned might turn to the Communist bloc for military assistance. ! 
The last alternative has already occurred in the case of Afghanistan."! 

To prevent its military assistance to other countries from being 
diverted toward undesirable ends the United States has stipulated in 
law that any arms it provides to other nations shall be for legitimate 
self-defense or for collective measures consistent with the United 
Nations Charter, and that the ‘President shall be satisfied that 
[arms aid] will not be used to undertake any act of aggression against 
any nation.” ? Agreements designed to implement these provisions 
of the law have been concluded with countries receiving military aid. 
The agreement with Pakistan, for instance, provides that “Pakistan 
will not undertake any act of agression against any other nation.” '° 
As an added assurance to India the United States has promised to 
support that country if it should ever become victim of an armed 
aggression.'* The difficulty of enforcing agreements restricting the 
use of United States arms aid in practice, however, was demonstrated 
in the Anglo-French invasion of Egypt in 1956.'® 

Until recently, the United States Government had not given its 
support to proposals for international control of the arms trade. 
When the Soviet Union suggested an arms embargo for the Middle 
East not long ago, the United States rejected the proposal on the 
ground that it would prejudice the military strengthening of free 
nations against Communist aggression.“ In May 1957, however, 

18? India and Pakistan are in controversy over the Province of Kashmir. See below, p. 33. Afghanistan 
and Pakistan have a quarrel over the Pakhtunistan question. For a summary of this issue see Armstrong, 
Hamilton Fish North of the Khyber, Foreign Affairs, July 1956, pp. 603-619. 

#0 U. 8, Senate Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program. The Military Assistance Program 
of the United States, W ashington, 1957, pp. 67-68. 

41 See above, p. 9. 

42 Sec. 105 (a, of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. The Military Assistance Program of the 
United States, pp. 160-161. 

43 Art. 1 of the Mutual Assistance Agreement of May 19, 1954. U.S. Department of State. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2976, 

4 Secretary of State Dulles declared in New Delhi in March 1956 that if Pakistan used United States- 
supplied arms in an aggressive way against India, “under the principles of the United N¢ at ions Charter, 
the United States would be supporting India if it became victim of any armed aggression.’” New York 
Times, March 11, 1956, p. 3. 

43 One version of this incident is as follows: “ * * * After the invasion began, the British apparently 
were called to task as to whether equipment which the United States had financed for the use of forces 
assigned to NATO was involved in this military action. The answer froma British statesman seems to have 
been that it was really quite difficult to keep straight the origins of all this equipment and that the question 
was therefore impossible to answer with precision. U.S. Senate Special Committee to Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, The Military Assistance Program of the United St: ates, Washington, 1957, p. 69. 


4 See United States note rejecting Soviet proposals on the Middle East, New York Times, March 12, 
1957, p. 4. 
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the United States proposed the adoption of international controls 
on the flow of arms. These would include, according to reports, 
‘quotas and advance notice on imports and exports.’”” 


E. Postwar Exprerrence Witra Arms Contrrot AGREEMENTS 


Already in eastern and southern Asia there are international agree- 
ments in effect which include provisions on the control of armaments. 
The agreements all stem from recent armed conflict on the territory 
of Asian states. Examination of the experience accumulated in con- 
nection with these agreements will demonstrate some of the problems 
involved in attempting to control armaments, not only in the general 
area of Asia but throughout the world." 


Korean armistice 


The primary purpose of the Korean Armistice Agreement, signed 
on July 27, 1953, was to bring an end to the hostilities which had 
begun with the North Korean aggression against South Korea 3 years 
earlier.” It was signed by a representative of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Chinese People’s Volunteers, for one side, and the 
United Nations Command for the other. To aid in maintaining the 
armistice until a political conference could bring about peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem, it was agreed that reinforcement of 
military personnel and equipment would cease, although a limited 
amount of rotation of troops and replacement of existing equipment 
would be permitted. A demilitarized area approximately 2% miles 
wide was created to serve as a buffer zone along the 200 mile demarca- 
tion line between Communist and United Nations forces. (See map, 
p. 11.) 

To inspect and supervise the observance of the limitations on mili- 
tary forces and armaments, a Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion (NNSC) was established. It was composed of 4 officers, 2 ap- 
pointed by the United Nations side (from Sweden and Switzerland) 
and 2 appointed by the Communist side (from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia). Inspection teams of the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission were established to assist in supervising and inspecting 
the rotation of personnel and replacement of armaments. A Military 
Armistice Commission, composed of representatives of both the United 
Nations and the Communist sides, was charged with supervising the 
implementation of the agreement as a whole and settling through 
negotiations any violations of the agreement. 


Observance of the armistice 


The primary purpose of the armistice, to bring about and maintain 
a cessation of hostilities, has thus far been fulfilled. The demilitarized 
zone, too, inasmuch as the Military Armistice Commission has made 
no charges of violations, appears to have been respected. From the 
beginning, however, the Communists failed to comply with the pro- 
visions relating to the control of armaments.’ 





47 New York Times, May 8, 1957, p. 1. 

M48 Experience with armistice provisions dealing with matters other than arms control is considered 
outside the scope of this study. 

49 For pertinent excerpts of the armistice, see: Collection of Documents, p. 396. 

18 See statement of Maj. Gen. Harlan C. Parks, USAF, senior member of the United Nations Command, 
Military Armistice Commission, July 5, 1955. Department of State Bulletin, August 1, 1955, p. 191. 
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The Communist side did not submit all the reports on personnel and 
combat material rotation required by the armistice,"' and the reports 
which were submitted sometimes contained voluminous recitations of 
unimportant material while important information was either omitted 
or hidden among minute details.” 

Introduction of equipment and personnel to reinforce the strength 
of North Korea, in violation of the armistice, took place continuously 
after the signing of the armistice.“ Although the Communists had 
no aircraft in North Korea at the time of the signing of the armistice, 
4 years later they had approximately 750 planes, half of them jets. 
Moreover, it was reported that Communist ground forces were built 
up from 12 to 22 divisions with an increase in firepower of at least a 
third, and that the amount of attack equipment in North Korea was 
increased by at least 300 Russian-built tanks, 600 heavy-artillery 
pieces, and 550 heavy mortars.'™ 

In spite of the violations of the armistice by the Communists in 
Korea, which resulted in a substantial increase in their military 
strength, the United Nations Command scrupulously observed the 
arms limitations for 4 years. The result of observance, however, was 
that the weapons in South Korea were growing obsolete and even 
difficult. to replace. 

The inspection system was similarly thwarted. Since the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission had an even number of nations 
represented, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, the 
Commission was constantly deadlocked by lack of a majority. This 
situation was rendered worse because the two Communist nations 
acted not in the spirit of neutrality but as champions of North Korean 
interests. They often vetoed inspections proposed for North Korea 
and obstructed the efforts of the Swiss and Swedish representatives 
to make effective inspections in the north." 

A report by the Swiss and Swedish representatives on the NNSC 
submitted to the Military Armistice Commission on May 7, 1954, 
stated: 

The United Nations Command side * * * took from the beginning a broad 
view of its obligations and threw itself open to full control by the neutral nations 


inspection teams stationed at the ports of entry in the territory under its military 
control * * * 

The Korean People’s Army and Chinese People’s Volunteers’ side, on the other 
hand * * * never submitted any other documents for inspection than prior 
notification reports * * * the inspection teams were unable to check efficiently 
on other movements and this because of the stand taken by their Czechoslovak 
and Polish members * * * in [North Korea] the Czechoslovak and Polish mem- 
bers of the inspection teams, thanks to their ‘‘veto’’ power, have kept those 
spot-check controls to a bare minimum * * * they have merely become a 
face-saving device devoid of any real significance. The inspection teams in the 
north have therefore never gained the insight in movements of materiel as have 
the inspection teams in the south! 


On May 31, 1956, after the armistice had been in effect for almost 3 
years, the United Nations Command representative announced that 


1! From the time the armistice agreement went into effect until June 1955, the Communist side submitted 
a total of 162 combat materiel reports compared with 1,969 submitted by the United Nations Command, 
U, N, Command Statement of May 31, 1956, Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p. 968. 

82 ‘Testimony of Arthur Dean before the Subcommittee on Disarmament, hearings, pt. 11, p. 964. U.N, 
Command Statement of May 31, 1956, Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p. 968, 

8 TN, Command statement, July 11, 1954, p. 967. 

1M Statement by Edward 8. Greenbaum, United States Representative to the General Assembly, January 
4, 1957; Department of State Bulletin, January 28, 1947, p. 143 

8 U.S. News & World Report, June 15, 1956, p. 73. 

8 TY.) N, Command statement, May 31, 1956 Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p. 967. 


18. Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p, 969 
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as loug as the Communist side continued to default in its obligations 
for inspection, the United Nations Command would suspend per- 
formance on its part of the armistice provisions governing operations 
of the NNSC and its inspection teams in the Republic of Korea.’* 
The United Nations Command made it clear that the suspension 
applied only to the inspection activities of the NNSC, and that the 
United Nations would continue to regard the armistice agreement in 
force, to observe the limitations of arms introductions, and to report to 
the NNSC, which would be based entirely in the demilitarized zone.’ 

Barely more than a year later, on June 21, 1957, the United Nations 
Command took a similar step in regard to the provisions on the re- 
placement of arms. It announced that the violations by the Com- 
munists had seriously upset the relative military balance existing on 
July 27, 1953, which the arms control provisions had been designed to 
insure. T herefore, the United Nations Command stated to the Com- 
munist side at Panmunjom: 

In view of these facts oe your gross violations of the provisions of subpara- 
graph 13D, the United Nations Command considers that it is entitled to be re- 
lieved of corresponding obligations under the provisions of this paragraph until 
such time as the relative military balance has been restored and your side, by its 
actions, has demonstrated its willingness to comply.!® 
It stated that the relative military balance could be attained only by 
the replacement of old weapons of the United Nations Command with 
new weapons, and that this step would be taken. As in the year 
before, the United Nations Command made clear that it intended to 
continue observing the cease-fire provision of the armistice and any 
others which were not affected by the suspension of subparagraph 
13D. 

Effectiveness of the armistice 

The primary reason for the failure of the inspection system would 
appear to be the intention of the Communists to build up the strength 
of North Korea, regardless of the armistice agreement and without 
being hampered by investigation. Nevertheless, weaknesses in the 
armistice agreement may have rendered adequate inspection more 
difficult. For example, the failure to appoint countries which were 
all genuinely neutral to the NNSC, or at least a neutral chairman who 
would be able to break tie votes, made the NNSC almost inherently 
unworkable. Moreover, the armistice limited inspections of the 
NNSC to permitted ports of entry and places where violations of the 
armistice were reported to have occurred by members of the Military 
Observation Commission. To avoid the inspection permitted by the 
armistice at specific locations, the Communists bypassed at least one 
port of entry with a railroad '* and even, it has been reported, moved 
entire villages.'” In addition, the Communists received advance 
notice of inspections which enabled them to remove evidence of viola- 
tions. Secretary Dulles has attributed the shortcomings of the 
Korean inspection system largely to the lack of the aerial inspections.'® 





18 Several months earlier, the number and size of the inspection teams had been reduced at the request of 
the NNSC. The Swedish and Swiss members had long been concerned at the inability of the group to per- 
form its functions due to the Communists. U.N. Command statement, May 31, 1956; Department of State 
Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p. 969. 

18 Report to the United Nations concerning Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, Department of 
State Bulletin, September 3, 1956, p. 392. 

160 New York Times, June 22, 1957, p. 3. 

#6! U. N, Command statement, May 31, 1956; Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p. 968. 

#2 Testimony of Arthur Dean, op. cit., p. 964. 

#3 U.S. Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, Subcommittee on Disarmament, hearing. p. 76. 
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The United States had favored inclusion of aerial-inspection provi- 
sions, but they had not been incorporated in the armistice because of 
objections by the Communists. 

The provisions relating to the stabilization of forces and arms were 
written with the view that they were temporary measures. It was 
expected that they would last only until a political conference, which 
was supposed to take place within 90 days after the signing of the 
armistice, arrived at a permanent settlement based upon the unifica- 
tion of Korea." How ever, it was almost a year before the Conference 


was held in Geneva, and even then a political settlement was not 
achieved. 


Armistice agreements in Indochina 


The agreements and declarations reached at the Geneva Conference 
in July 1954 brought an end to the hostilities which had plagued Indo- 
china for 8 years.“ Separate but similar armistice agreements were 
concluded at that time between the Communist-backed forces and 
the forces allied with France in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. In 
Vietnam, which was divided into a Communist-controlled area in 
the north and a non-Communist area in the south, a 3-mile demilitar- 
ized zone was established on each side of the demarcation line sep- 
arating the two areas. In all three states restrictions were placed on 
the introduction of military personnel and equipment, replacements 
being permitted but reinforcements generally prohibited. 

The armistice placed restrictions on Cambodia, Laos, and North 
and South Vietnam on joining military alliances and on allowing any 
part of their territory to be used as a foreign military base.’ Bases 
would be allowed in Laos and Cambodia only if their security were 
threatened and military alliances would be permitted if they were in 
conformity with the United Nations Charter and also with the armis- 
tice agreement. 

In all three states an International Commission was established to 
control and supervise the provisions of the agreement. In each case 
the Commission was composed of representative s of Canada, Poland, 
and India, with the latter acting as Chairman. The Commission was 
to be assisted by fixed and mobile i inspection teams. 


Observance of the agreements 


As in Korea, the main purpose of the armistice agreements—to bring 
about and maintain a cessation of hostilities—has thus far been gen- 
erally successful, though only in Cambodia has the Control Commission 


been able to report that ‘“‘a general political settlement may be said to 
have been achieved.” !% 


A major outbreak of hostilities did occur in December 1954 in Laos, 
where there have been many “incidents,” after an attack by the 
Communist-led Pathet Lao.'® These Communist-led units, accord- 
ing to the terms of the armistice, were to be concentrated in two 
Laotian provinces pending a political settlement. The Laotian 


14 Collection of documents, p. 405 
1% For excerpts of the Vietnamese armistice agreement, see Collection of Documents, p. 406. For other 
agreements and declarations made at the Conference, see Report on Indochina, Report of Senator Mike 


Mansfield on a study mission to Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos, October 15, 1954, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Print, pp. 16-41. 


1 ‘Two exceptions were made for Laos. 

1? Fourth Interim Report of the International Commission for Supervision and Control in Cambodia 
for the period April 1 to September 30, 1955. London, HMSO, 1056, Omid. 9671, p. 7. 

is Christian Selence Monitor, December 10, 1955, p. ll. 
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Government accused the Communist-led forces of breaking the 
armistice in an effort to partition Laos.’ It has also charged that 
North Vietnam has violated the armistice agreements by supplying 
Communist units in Laos with arms as well as cadres, which form the 
backbone of the Laotian Communist forces.” In 1956 the Control 
Commission achieved an agreement in principle between both sides 
that they would negotiate for the integration of Pathet Lao into the 
central government. To date, however, the Communists have 
demanded conditions that, observers believe, would facilitate the 
achievement of power by the Communists." 

Charges of violations of the arms control provisions in Vietnam 
have been made by both sides. The Communists have accused 
South Vietnam of violating the provisions of the armistice by import- 
ing new armaments, ammunition, and foreign military personnel. 
They have also charged that the United States has more military 
personnel in Vietnam than is permitted by the armistice.'” They 
claim that foreign military bases are being set up and attempts are 
being made to include South Vietnam in a military bloc.'* The 
United States claims that the Vietnamese Government and the 
United States have ‘scrupulously respected’’ the provisions but that 
the Communists have ‘‘violated them in the most blatant fashion.” '”* 

A United States official has stated that the military potential of free 
Vietnam has been drastically reduced by the withdrawal of almost 
200,000 members of the French Expeditionary Corps and by the re- 
duction of the Vietnamese Army by more than 50,000 and that since 
the cessation of hostilities more than $200 million worth of military 
equipment has been shipped out of Vietnam.'”® 

In contrast, it is contended, the Vietminh have imported from China 
“voluminous quantities’ of arms and Chinese Communist military 
personnel to work on railroads, roads, airports, and other projects.’ 
It has also been officially reported that the Vietminh army has been 
so greatly strengthened by the incorporation and reequipment of 
irregular forces that, instead of the 7 Vietminh divisions in existence 
in July 1954, there are now no less than 20.!7 

If South Vietnam is observing the armistice limitations on reinforce- 
ments while North Vietnam is violating it, a situation similar to that 
which existed in Korea may be shaping up, where the Communist 
power was growing while that of the free part of the country remained 
static. 





169 Tbid., December 10, 1955, p. U1. 

170 Thid., July 7, 1956, p. 6. 

it New York Times, April 25, 1957, p. 16. 

i There were some 300 members of a United States military assistance group in Vietnam at the end of 
hostilities. The Communists charge there are now 2,000. However, this has been denied by the Defense 
Department spokesman who states there are 692 men in the group, half of whom were on a special temporary 
mission, New York Times, May 16, 1957, p. 11. North Vietnam also complained that the Cambodian- 
United States military assistance agreement was a violation of the armistice. However, the International 
Commission agreed that if certain interpretations were placed on the assistance agreement, it would not 
constitute a violation. Third Interim Report of the International Commission for Supervision and Control} 
in Cambodia, Cmd. 9579. London, HMSO, 1955. 

173 Note addressed to the United Kingdom by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on March 30, 1956. 
Vietnam and the Geneva Agreements. Cmd. 9763. London. HMSO, 1956, p. 5. 

1% Robertson, Walter S., Department of State Bulletin, June 11, 1956, p. 973. 

175 Thid,. 

176 Thid. 

"T Note addressed to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by the United Kingdom on April 9, 1956, 
Cmd., 9763, p. 8. This was denied by a spokesman for North Vietnam who said that 50,000 men have been 
demobilized. He countercharged that South Vietnam was expanding its reeular troops to between 150,000 
and 170,000 and the ‘security corps’’ to between 40,000 and 75,000, London Times, April 27, 1956, p. 11. “A 


nad rere from North Vietnam said that the northern regime had demobilized 80,000 mep, New York 
Times, May 16, 1957, p. 11. 
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The South Vietnam Government has also accused the Communists 
of infiltrating southern territory with military forces.’ 

The reports of the International Commission for Supervision and 
Control are inconclusive as to whether the reinforcement provisions 
of the armistice are being substantially violated. Apparently as part 
of its policy of nonrecognition of the Geneva armistice, South Vietnam 
has lodged few complaints with the Commission regarding violation 
on the part of North Vietnam. The latter, however, has submitted 
voluminous complaints to the Commission for investigation. These 
investigations have revealed no large-scale violations on the part of 
South Vietnam, although some violations, particularly the failure to 
give advance notification to the Commission for the importation of 
military personnel and equipment, have been noted. 

Evaluation of the inspection system 

In one respect the International Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Vietnam was an obvious improvement over the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission in Korea. The Commission, com- 
posed of representatives of Poland, Canada, and India, proved 
workable at least to the extent that it could obtain a majority decision 
to*make investigations. Thus, even when the Polish member dis- 
sented from a measure to permit continuous surveillance of the most 
important lines of communication between China and Vietnam, the 
Canadian and Indian members were able to press for the essential 
surveillance. On certain issues, however, the armistice did require 
unanimity, and hence allowed the use of a veto.'” 

The Commission has reported many loopholes in its control system 
in both North and South Vietnam which could provide a means for 
the illegal introduction of personnel and materiel reinforcements. 
For example, the Commission said it has not been able to carry out 
reconnaissance of the offshore islands, where material could be un- 
loaded, because the North Vietnam Government did not provide the 
necessary transportation. South Vietnam allowed a partial recon- 
naissance but refused complete reconnaissance until North Vietnam 
reciprocated,'® 

Like the Korean Commission the Commission in Vietnam was 
hampered by the geographic limitations placed on its inspections, 
because freedom of movement was permitted only in specified zones 
and action elsewhere was dependent on agreement with the govern- 
ment concerned. The Commission reported that both sides have 
given narrow legalistic interpretations to the articles of the agreement 
regarding the tasks and ain of movement of the Commission’s 
teams."*! 

The Commission also reported that it had met— 


restrictions and obstacles * * * in the form of inefficiency of local administra- 


tions, the narrowness of local officials or general misunderstanding regarding their 
tasks, '82 


Other obstacles, such as the requirement by South Vietnam for 2 
to 48 hours’ notice on the movement of inspection teams, he 


18 Christian Science Monitor, January 23, 1956, p, 2. 

® Unanimity was required on recommendations for amendments or additions to the agreement and on 
certain other decisions, 

89 Sixth Interim Report of the International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam, 
London, H, M. 8, O., January 1957. Cmd. 31, p. 21. 

8! First Interim Report of the International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam, 
London, H. M. 8, O., 1955, Cind, 9461, p. 30, 

18 Tbhid, 
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hampered the International Commission. Moreover, it has not had 
the number of personnel which would be necessary to inspect thor- 
ourghly for adherence to the agreement. Sixteen teams of six men 
each had the duty of watching the 2,000 miles of coast as well as the 
interior. '** 

A major difficulty has been that the armistice was not signed by all 
the parties who would have to observe the agreement if it were to be 
effective. The Government of South Vietnam, for example, is not a 
party, even though it is a principal subject of the agreement. The 
French High Command signed the armistice for the non-Communist 
side, and was responsible to the International Commission for the 
implementation of the agreement, but as the French withdrew from 
»ower in Vietnam, civil and military administration passed into the 
hasdile of the Government of the State of Vietnam. Although the 
French Union High Command was disbanded on April 28, 1956, it 
still had the responsibility to provide transportation for the Commis- 
sion in South Vietnam and to patrol the demarcation line jointly with 
Vietminh officers. 

The Government of South Vietnam has publicly declared that since 
it had not signed the Geneva agreement, it was not bound by it. In- 
formally, however, the Diem Government has said that it would give 
full protection and practical cooperation to the Commission as an 
international peace commission.’ Nevertheless, some demonstra- 
tions against the Commission have taken place in South Vietnam.'*® 

In view of this situation, the Indian and Polish members of the 
Supervisory Commission said in a report that the Commission could 
not function effectively and that it— 
cannot carry on its activities in the face of the declared opposition of the Govern- 
ment of the State of Vietnam to the Geneva agreement merely on the basis of a 
personal or practical understanding which can be revoked at any time. In any 
case, any ad hoc arrangement outside the agreement, however effective, naturally 
amounts to revocation of the agreement and the Commission cannot be a party 
to any such arrangement, '87 

It called upon the Cochairmen of the Geneva Powers, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union to resolve the problem.'® 

The two Cochairmen of the Geneva Conference, after a meeting, 
requested the Commission to continue its efforts pending the reuni- 
fication of the country through the holding of free elections, and asked 
the governments of the two zones for full cooperation.’® 


Kashmir 


Conflicting claims to tne State of Kashmir, which is located along 
the northern border of India and West Pakistan, with Afghanistan, 


183 London Times, April 27, 1956, p. 11. 

1“ Economist, May 17, 1956, p. 675. 

18 Fourth Interim Report of the International Commission for Supervision and Control in Vietnam, 
April 11, 1955, to August 10, 1955. London, H. M. 8. O., 1955. Cmd. 9654, p. 17. Bulletin du Vietnam, 
Commissariat de Vietnam en France, April 13, 1956. 

1% Fourth Interim Report of the [ICSC in Vietnam, op. cit., p. 16. 

18? Tbid., p. 17. 

88 The Canadian representative issued a separate statement on this matter stating that the Commission 
had received the cooperation of the parties in carrying out the military provisions of the cease-fire agreement 
but that it had encountered difficulties in carrying out some ofits other tasks in South Vietnam. It pointed 
out that despite the best efforts of the French High Command to cooperate, it could not implement its obli- 
gations to give full protection to the International Commission, and this situation had an adverse effect on 
the work of the Commission. Instead of referring the matter to the Cochairmen of the Conference, it ex- 
pressed the hope that the parties directly concerned would be able to work out a more dependable arrange- 
ment so that the Commission would be in a more favorable position to carry out its functions. Ibid., pp. 
24-25. 

18 Documents concerning the discussions between representatives of the United Kingdom and the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics held in London in April and May 1956. London, 
H. M.S. O,, 1956. Cmd. 9763, pp. 10-11. 
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the Soviet Union, China, and Tibet to its north and east, led to flurries 
of hostilities between organized forces of India and Pakistan in 
Kashmir in 1948,’ ‘The United Nations Security Council established 
a Commission to exercise functions of good offices and investigation. 
The Commission adopted a resolution on August 13, 1948, which 
provided for a settlement in 3 parts: (1) the establishment of a cease- 
fire; (2) a truce agreement which would involve the withdrawal from 
Kashmir of Pakistani troops and tribesmen, and the bulk of the 
Indian troops (in order to restore the military balance to that which 
existed before the issue was brought to the Security Council); and 
(3) a plebiscite. 

The cease-fire was arranged and went into effect on January 1, 1949. 
However, prolonged attempts to implement the demilitarization and 
plebiscite provisions of the above resolution have been unsuccessful. 
Except for small voluntary withdrawals, demilitarization has not taken 
place because the two sides would not agree on the number and kinds 
of troops which should remain on both sides of the line. 

Nevertheless, there has been some experience in the control of 
armaments gained from the maintenance of the cease-fire. On July 
27, 1949, the parties established a cease-fire line. It was provided 
that troops were to remain at least 500 yards from the line and al- 
though there could be some adjustment of defensive positions, the 
introduction of additional military potential by either side into 
Kashmir was prohibited." 

A military observer group was established by the United Nations 
to control and check the cease-fire. The number of observers has 
ranged from 25 to 50, all detailed from the national forces of various 
countries for service with the United Nations. Each observer team 
is located at a specific point on the cease-fire line and is rotated 
between the two sides in order to avoid a spirit of partisanship." 

The group investigates complaints of alleged cease-fire violations or 
border incidents. When it has completed its investigation, the ob- 
server team reports to the headquarters of the military observer 
group with its tae tual findings, its conclusions, and its reeommenda- 
tions. In case of actual fighting which usually is in the form of 
patrol clashes—the observers attempt to bring the hostilities to a 
speedy conclusion. 

Another operation of the observer group in Kashmir which might 
be employed in a control of armaments system is the recording of the 
identity and disposition of units of the two armies as well as any 
general troop information which might be covered by the provisions 
of the cease-fire agreement. The Indian and Pakistan Armies period- 
ically submit reports of their units to an office of the chief military 
observer on its side of the cease-fire line. Both armies are supposed 
to inform the observers in advance of the withdrawal and replace- 
ment of all units. All such information is kept secret by the United 
Nations observers. It has been reported that 


® Lourie, Sylvain. The United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, Interna- 
tional Organization, February 1955, pp. 19-31. 

1! United Nations Document 8/AC,12/TC.4, July 29, 1949. 

1” Lourie, op. cit., p. 26. 
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Both armies cooperate to the fullest in giving the military observer group an 
extensive and up-to-date picture of their military establishments and positions in 
Kashmir.'8 

It is up to the military observers to report any troop movements 
which might be a violation of the cease-fire agreement as well as the 
excessive buildup of any military supply depots or the construction or 
improvement of airfields, When a report of violation is received the 
observer group first tries to settle the matter in the field in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the chief military observer. If 
this does not work, the issue is taken up with the army headquarters 
concerned, The chief military observer reports monthly to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations on the observer movements, 
on the maintenance of the cease-fire agreement, and on any incidents. 
It is believed that the United Nations group has been able to limit 
violations considerably and to settle all incidents with dispatch." 

Except for a few clashes of border patrols, the cease-fire has been 
maintained in spite of the persistent political tension between India 
and Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. In the opinion of one observer: 

In large measure this has been due to the confidence which the opposing armies 
have come to have in the fairness and objectivity of the military observer groups 


as well as the fact that neither side wishes to appear in the role of violator of the 
cease-fire agreement. !® 


Observations on armament limitation agreements 


In spite of unsettled political problems and continued tension in 
Korea, Indochina, and Kashmir, hostilities have not been renewed. 
Thus the main purposes of the armistice agreements in these areas 
have been achieved. In all cases the agreements, although intended 
for a temporary period until a political settlement could be reached, 
have been simpihed beyond the short period of time originally en- 
visaged. In no case is a political settlement in sight. 

The arms-control provisions which were subsidiary to the purposes 
of the agreements have not been uniformly successful. The provisions 
for demilitarized zones between the opposing forces in Korea and 
Vietnam appear to have been observed and to have prevented border 
clashes. In Kashmir, where there have been several border clashes, 
the forces withdrew only 500 yards from the cease-fire line. The 
opposing forces in Laos, where there was a breach of the cease-fire, 
had not been separated by a demilitarized zone.’ 

The provisions on the stabilization of arms levels appear to have 
been the least observed. In North Korea and North Vietnam the 
Communists apparently have reinforced their military strength far 
beyond the rotation and replacement permitted by the armistice. 
Continued observance of these provisions by the non-Communist side 
would necessarily mean that their equipment would become increas- 
ingly obsolete. 





1% Lourie, op. cit., p. 29. 

1% Thid., p. 30. 

195 [bid., pp. 30-31. 

1% The Indian and Canadian members of the International Commission for Supervision and Control in 
Laos favored establishing a demilitarized zone between the opposing forces, but the Polish member took 
the position that this would constitute an amendment to the Geneva agreement and hence required una- 
nimity. Second Interim Report of the International Commission for Supervision and Control m Laos. 
January 1-June 30, 1955, London, HMSO, 1955, Cmd. 9630, p. 16, 
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Adequate inspection has not existed in either Vietnam or Korea. 
In Korea the composition of the inspection group was almost in- 
herently unworkable because the Communist members could stymie 
all action. The Vietnam experience has shown the difficulties of 
an inspection agreement when the nations subject to inspection have 
not cooperated fully. The inspection systems for Korea and Indo- 
china have both demonstrated the limitations of a ground observation 
system which allows freedom of inspection only in limited geographical 
areas or which requires advance notifications of inspections. 

The lack of adequate enforcement provisions has been evident 
in both Korea and Indochina. Negotiations between the two sides 
on alleged violations, as provided for in the armistices, have been 
insufficient. Apparently the only additional attempt to stop viola- 
tions of the arms limitation provisions has been through publicizing 
the violations. When this has been unsuccessful, the only alternative 
action taken, other than to let the violations continue, has been to 
announce that part of the armistice agreement is void on the grounds 
of violation by the other side. 


F. ConcLupING OBSERVATIONS 


There are many reasons why arms control negotiations should not 
overlook southern and eastern Asia. The fact that many of the open 
hostilities since the end of the Second World War have taken place in 
southern and eastern Asia, emphasizes the need to make every effort 
to curtail the possibility of further warfare. Already, as a result of 
the agreements which brought the various hostilities to an end, the 
region has furnished a substantial part of the limited experience which 
the world has had in the control of armaments. In addition, many 
nations of Asia have expressed strong sentiments against the arma- 
ments race of the big powers, and they are anxious to use peaceful 
means to resolve international differences. 

Through various alliances, people in many parts of the world, in- 
cluding the United States, have a stake in peace in Asia. However, 
there are as many barriers to achieving an agreement on the control 
and reduction of armament in Asia as elsewhere. As has been pointed 
out, the implementation of various disarmament proposals would have 
far-reaching ramifications for present Free World defense in the Far 
East. Therefore, all such proposals must be carefully considered to 
insure that they would lessen the threat of war and not lessen the 
ability of the Free World to prevent a war or fight it if it should occur. 

In addition to the military and technical problems which have been 
discussed in this study, there are complex political problems and 
tensions in eastern and southern Asia which closely relate to the con- 
trol and reduction of armaments in the area. These problems have 
generally not been discussed in this study. However, their relation- 
ship to the control and reduction of armaments must constantly be 
kept in mind. 

Tension will persist as long as no solution is found for the problems 
created by the three divided states—Korea, Vietnam, and China. 
Moreover, since Communist China has the largest military force of 
the Asian nations, any comprehensive system of control and reduc- 
tion of armaments in Asia would have to encompass its forces. There 
are also other rivalries and political problems in the area, such as the 
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dispute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir, which might 
inhibit the willingness of states to alter present security systems to 
include arms control measures. 

On the other hand, it may be more difficult to find a solution to the 
pressing political problems of the area when tension over them is 
heightened by the constant awareness of powerful forces and arma- 
ments ready to be brought into action. For this reason it would 
appear imperative to promote peace in the area by a dual approach 
involving efforts both to bring armaments under control and to solve 
the political problems. 
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